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THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIANITY 


The Christian religion might be described as the projection of 
the religion of the Hebrews into the life of the world. It is rooted 
in biblical conceptions; its vocabulary is biblical; its basal authority 
is biblical. A Christianity that runs counter to the Bible would be 
admittedly a new Christianity. Speaking with historical accuracy, 
it would not be Christianity. 

With some persons discussion stops with these generalizations. 
But it cannot and does not stop. For the fundamental question 
remains: What is the meaning of “biblical”? And of course that 
means: How is the Bible to be used? What is its relation to our 
religion ? 

One reply is ready for such questions: Use the texts of the 
Bible as literal formulas. Disregard their origin and use them as 
they stand. If the Bible is the Word of God, then its words are 
the words of God. 

True, such an answer is generally modified in practice. Texts 
that champions of this verbal inspiration do not accept are explained 
away by elaborate and ingenious methods. No two groups of 
literalists ever agree. Each answers the other by biblical texts. 
Only those texts are final that support the particular literalist’s 
views. Paedo-Baptists accommodate the proof-texts used by Bap- 
tists; Arminians explain away the scriptural bases of Calvinists; 
Protestants answer Catholics by appeal to favorite texts. 

All this is commonplace. But by no means commonplace is the 
conviction that the existence of irreconcilable groups of Christians 
is testimony to a wrong method in the use of Scripture. 

Christianity has really defined ‘‘biblical” as ‘‘an unhistorical 
understanding and use of the Bible.”’ Instead of raising the ques- 
tion of method it has raised the question of orthodoxy. And there 
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is no orthodoxy in the proper use of the Bible. For orthodoxy is 
an authoritative formulation of results which biblical study must 
reach and not a description of the way in which truth is to be sought. 

There can be no proper use of the Bible in theology until there 
is a proper understanding of the Bible as the record of an evolving 
religion. The Christianity of today is more than biblical, but it is 
genetically biblical. The arcs of successive stages of Christianity 
are longer, but the angle they subtend is the same. And that angle 
is the religion whose early developments and whose Master we can 
see in the Bible. 

What terms, what social concepts, what institutions, expressed 
the developing religion is nonessential except that they are the 
medium of expression for a faith that bred true to itself. The idea 
of God as personal and moral; of sin as a violation of his will and 
so more than misery; of salvation as in some way due to fellowship 
with God; of forgiveness and rehabilitation through the divine 
Spirit—these conceptions set the tendency of the biblical religion 
and, embodied in the life and words of Jesus, set the tendency of 
Christianity. 

Understood thus as the diary kept by a developing religion the 
Bible is of inestimable religious authority. Understood as a col- 
lection of theological statutes it is a hindrance to the progress of 
those very truths whose origin and development it records; piety 
becomes an attempt to re-establish outgrown ideas and ideals; 
Christianity becomes possible only for the ignorant. 


} 
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THE RELIGIOUS AWAKENING OF FRANCE 


ALBERT SCHINZ, PH.D. 
Professor in Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


In these days all the world is thinking of France. For years we were told that it 
was losing its spiritual vigor. How far from true were these opinions events have shown. 
But how can we account for this spiritual power of the land? How far is it of religious 
origin? How far is it sympathetic with religion? Such questions as these we need to 
have answered, and PROFESSOR SCHINZ answers them. 


To understand well what has taken 
place in France in recent years, we will 
first summarize what the attitude toward 
religious problems was during the last 
generations. This will bring out the 
contrast with present conditions. But 
then we will try, too, to record as briefly 
as possible the various events which 
gradually and quietly prepared the 
rather sudden outburst of idealism about 
one or two years before the war; this 
may answer the argument of those who, 
having failed to notice, or having for- 
gotten, foreboding signs, pronounce the 
whole movement artificial. 


I 


To be complete we ought to describe 
the tremendous impulse given to areli- 
gious thought by the scientific discov- 
eries of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. But we may take it for 
granted that our readers are familiar with 
that subject. We need only recall that 
A. Comte’s six volumes of Cours de phi- 
losophie positive came out from 1830-40; 
and that this bulky work provided agnos- 
tic philosophy with its leading thoughts 
for many years to come. 

Two theories were particularly sig- 
nificant. The first, that of the evolution 
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of the human mind, concerned the prob- 
lem of truth: in its earliest days men 
explained the world as the expression of 
the personal will of God; then they gave 
up anthropomorphic gods for impersonal, 
metaphysical causes; and finally, dis- 
missing even these metaphysical expla- 
nations, they limited themselves to the 
study of such causes as would come 
directly under the observation of the 
human mind; the two first ages, theo- 
logical and metaphysical, have come to a 
close, the positive age is just really be- 
ginning. The second theory, which is, 
of course, intimately connected with the 
first, is that psychic—thus moral, social, 
and religious—phenomena are as much 
amenable to scientific investigation as 
merely so-called physical phenomena; it 
is simply because they are more complex 
that they have so long escaped scientific 
investigation. It was natural that the 
comparatively simpler sciences should 
reach first the positive stage: on this 
logico-chronological development of hu- 
man knowledge rests the famous classifi- 
cation of science of Comte; mathematics 
comes first, being independent of any 
concrete phenomena; then comes as- 
tronomy, which deals only with bodies 
moving freely in space; upon astronomy 


ut 
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follows physics, dealing still with laws of 
motion, not merely in open space, how- 
ever, and of a more complex nature— 


light waves, sound vibrations, molecular — 


motions of various kinds; this analysis 
of natural bodies was preparing for a 
more scientific conception of chemical 
action, and alchemy became chemistry; 
again, a better knowledge of chemistry 
would allow biology to reach a scientific 
stage; biology would form a good basis 
for psychology; and psychology for 


‘sociology, or the science of humanity. 


Former speculations had naively inferred, 
from the fact that natural causes are less 
easy to see and define as one goes from 
astronomy to psychology and sociology, 
that the latter are less “determined” by 
natural causes; while, as a matter of 
fact, if anything there is more determin- 
ism as one gets to the more complex phe- 
nomena of life. 

Ascan easily be seen, positivism meant 
a sort of continuous and gradual squeez- 
ing out of all contingencies and all ideal- 
ism in life. Why care about our past, 
why aspire to higher things, why indulge 
in religious hopes, if all is dependent on a 
rigid system of naturalcauses andeffects ? 

The second generation of positivists 
or agnostics in France had more influence 
than the first. The public mind was no 
longer startled by their theories, which 
no longer bore the stamp of novelty; 
moreover, scholars were better equipped 
with facts, often discoveries useful to 
industry, which went to supporting also 
the claims of science. Hippolyte Taine 
was the powerful writer who imperson- 
ated that second phase of victory for 
agnosticism. In 1856 he had swept 
away prevailing ecclecticism in his book 

Introduction. 
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of terrific sarcasm, Les Philosophes clas- 
siques en France au XI X° siécle. And in 
1870 he struck the great blow by Intelli- 
gence; this is a formidable array of scien- 
tifically established facts all in line with 
Comte’s idea: there is no social progress 
which cannot be accounted for by a men- 
tal or psychological process, which is 
itself closely connected with some physi- 
ological process, and, finally, “sensation 
is reduced to a group of molecular move- 
ments, a stream and a complex of sensa- 
tions and impulses, which, seen from 
another standpoint, are also a stream 
and a complex of nervous vibrations: 
voila Vespritl’”* 

Then comes a new phase. Not satis- 
fied with banishing metaphysical or 
religious interpretation of mental phe- 
nomena, modern agnostics in France 
suggested boldly that science might re- 
place religion and give to humanity what 
the church had promised and more, 
namely, happiness. Of course, over a 
century and a half ago “philosophers” 
had promised as much; but the progress 
of science and of thought changed cir- 
cumstances so that it looked now like a 
new dogma. Determinism, it was ar- 
gued, is not fatalism; the knowledge of 
the strict and complete system of causes 
and effects in nature gives us the means 
of acting according to our wishes; we are 
no longer dependent on a metaphysical 
conscience and on an absolute willing 
power. Littré, the disciple of Comte 
and the contemporary of Taine, was 
preaching that dogma with a conviction 
and even a loftiness that were impressive. 
In a momentous speech before the stu- 
dents of the Ecole Polytechnique in 
Bordeaux in February, 1871, he said: 
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History is a natural phenomenon; and 
if as such it is not ruled by chance, it is not 
on the other hand ruled by our whims (arbi- 
traire). . . . . The course of history can be 
modified through our intervention, which 
has become wise by learning and experience, 
judicious and foreseeing; and it is because 
the course of history can be altered that we 
have a part in the destinies of mankind." 

Such views gained ground. One of 
the best-known philosophers in the fol- 
lowing years was Alfred Guyau, and his 
two most widely known books are 
L’irréligion de Vavenir (1887) and Es- 
quisse d’une morale sans obligation ni 
sanction (1890). He rises against the 
tendency to try and save the various 
creeds from waning altogether by blend- 
ing them into a colorless and tasteless 
product. “In most books of today, the 
Religion of the Future is a kind of com- 
promise, somewhat hypocritical, with 
dogmatic religion.” He wants to go to 
the end of the “jugement individuel’’; 
and: “One can count on that force in 
order to bring about, with the gradual 
decomposition of dogmatic creeds, the 
ultimate absence of religion.” 

In 1890, too, one of the most influen- 
tial thinkers of the nineteenth century, 
Renan, published his book, L’Avenir de 
la science (which had already been writ- 
ten in 1848, but the public mind was not 
prepared for it then): “to organize scien- 
tifically humanity [he underlines], such, 
then, is the last word of modern science, 
such its bold but legitimate pretense” 
(p. 37). And five years later the great 
chemist Berthelot (a friend of Renan) 
added the weight of his authority to 
similar views: 

t La Science, p. 423. 
2 Introduction. 
3 Ibid. 


We see every day how the application of 
scientific doctrines to industry increases the 
prosperity and wealth of nations..... 
The application of the same doctrines 
diminishes constantly suffering. The his- 
tory of this century also proves to what ex- 
tent the fate of all has been improved by the 
new ideas. .... Such are the results of the 
scientific method. Thus the universal tri- 
umph of science will finally assure to man the 
maximum of happiness and morality.‘ 


The words which best characterize 
that whole trend of thought are the fol- 
lowing, from the pen of a much less illus- 
trious scholar, but for this reason perhaps 
reflecting more naively the prevailing 
tendencies in these years: “Religions 
are purified remainings (résidus épurés) of 
superstitions. .... The value of a 
civilization is in inverse ratio to religious . 
fervor. .... Every intellectual advance 
corresponds to an equal diminution of 
the supernatural in the world..... 
Future belongs to science.”’s 

This was in 1892. We shall see pres- 
ently that a counter-movement had been 
started some years before. This does 
not mean, however, that areligious views 
were no longer advocated; indeed, 
the truth is, that they reach their most 
consistent form of expression (with 
Littré excepted, however) long after the 
reaction had already set in. One needs 
only to recall such extremists as Rémy de 
Gourmont in his Promenades philoso- 
phiques; and, besides Berthelot, who 
died only in 1907 and who is responsible 
for the unfortunate words “le monde est 
aujourd’hui sans mystére,’’® the phi- 
losopher Théodule Ribot, who may well 
be considered the continuator in France 


4 Revue de Paris, February 1, 1895. 
5 André Lefévre, La Religion, pp. 572-73. 
6 Origines de la chimie (1885), Préface. 
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of Comte and Taine. Comte had added 
a very surprising Religion de V’humanité 
to his system of positive philosophy; 
Taine made some rather striking con- 
cessions later in life to religion (to 
Protestantism, as Balzac had made to 


Catholicism); but Ribot never one day 


waived from the straight line of agnosti- 
cism which he had adopted from the be- 
ginning of his career as a psychologist. 
He died during the war in the last days of 
1916. 

Literature served as a medium be- 
tween the philosophers and the general 
public. Sainte-Beuve, and then, espe- 
cially again, Taine, introduced the 
“scientific” method at first in literary 
criticism. The latter, in his famous 
Introduction to the History of English 
Literature (1864), aroused storms of pro- 


test by his sentence: “Vice and virtue. 


are natural products just as vitriol and 
sugar.” Creative literature was not 
slow to follow: Flaubert’s Madame 
Bovary is of 1857, Feydeau’s Fanny of 
1858, Goncourt’s Germaine Lacerteux 
of 1865, etc. And after the Franco- 
Prussian War, which was very short, 
things went right on: Zola’s “Rougon- 
Macquart”’ (18 vols.) series was pub- 
lished between 1871 and 1892. The 
priests were not infrequently taken as 
chief characters, either to show that they 
were as much the victims of human pas- 
sions as others, or for actual and direct 
attack. Zola’s Faute de l’Abbé Mouret is 
of 1875, Prévost’s Scorpion of 1887, 
A. France’s Abbé Coignard of 1893. 
Estaunié’s Empreinte (1896) was a 
gloomy picture of the nefarious influ- 
ence of the church and especially of the 
Jesuits on the youth of France. Es- 
taunié did for Catholicism what Daudet 


had done as early as 1883 for Protestant- 
ism in Jl Evangéliste. Finally, Zola’s 
Three Cities (1898) opposed the religion 
of science to the religion of metaphysical 
dogmas and of charity. 

This is not the place to try to deter- 
mine just how far those ideas—which, 
it must be borne in mind, were per- 
haps more anti-ecclesiastical than anti- 
religious—penetrated the masses through 
the channel of literature; nor how much 
was due to new socialistic ideas which 
not only had not been initiated by the 
church, but had been actually opposed 
by the church; nor how much was due 
to other factors still. The fact remains 
that about twenty-five years ago Brenier 
de Montmorand could make a sad pic- 
ture of religion in France in his series of 
essays, La Société francaise contemporaine 
(1899). The author tells us that the re- 
cruiting of the army of about forty thou- 
sand priests needed in France—an army 
recruited almost entirely from the labor- 
ing class and from the peasantry—was 
becoming harder and harder as the end 
of the nineteenth century was drawing 
nearer. Moreover, out of about forty 
million people in France, not over ten 
million altogether were baptized. And 
out of this forty million about one mil- 
lion were pratiquants, that is, active 
members of the church. In a rural com- 
munity near Paris he found that three 
men out of one hundred and sixty went 
to mass. Worse yet, there had always 
been Christians who would neglect their 
duties most of the year, but would still 
go to communion at Easter-time—but in 
a town near Paris, out of thirty thousand 
people, our author found that only 
twenty-five had even that much religious 
spirit left. If, moreover, the bourgeois 
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class was observed occasionally to be 
supporting the clergy, the reason was— 
signs were very evident—not religious 
need or belief, but mere cowardly fear of 


too much thinking about social wrongs, and 
lest the working classes, if not kept in con- 
trol by some strong social or moral machine, 
should decide to act toward the bourgeois 
class as the bourgeois class had acted toward 
the nobility in 1789. .... The fact is that 
today, as in 1848, the bourgeois class is 
afraid; they are frightened before their own 
work—as Jaurés has explained—and with- 
out daring to admit it, they want for their 
. children, masters who can, in the name of 
some positive belief, teach efficiently the 
conservative dogmas which will assure bour- 
geois social security [p. 38]. 


Finally it may be well to remember 
that two important political laws were 
enacted during the last generation which 
are of interest here: the law of “separa- 
tion of church and school,” of October 30, 
1886, which substituted “moral and civic 
instruction” in place of religious instruc- 
tion (such textbooks were introduced as 
Paul Bert’s Instruction morale a Vécole, 
Burdeau’s Devoir et Patrie, Compayré’s 
L’ Instruction civique, etc.); and the law 
of “separation of church and state’’: 
the principle had been discussed since 
1872; it became a law in 1905 only; the 
bill was voted by the Chamber on July 4 
and by the Senate on December 6. 

If the law must be considered an evil 
for France—and very few believe that, 
it simply introduces an arrangement 
similar to that of the United States— 
one must grant that the clergy of 
France did not a little to hasten the blow 
through their regrettably and clumsily 


uncompromising attitude. The action 
of the political men of France was di- 
rected primarily against reactionary and 
unintelligent Catholic leaders, who ought 
to have understood that France could 
not be thankful to the Catholic party for 
having supported a monarchy which had 
led to Sédan. Just to oppose the repub- 
lic, they deliberately took the side of 
injustice in the Dreyfus affair; that was 
enough to bring about—some say to 
force on the French government—the 
law of separation." 


II 


A reaction was bound to come. 

It started in the early eighties, which 
was (as already pointed out) before the 
agnostic movement had developed its 
most extreme views. It started as soon 
as the danger of threatening conse- 
quences was fully apparent; was, how- 
ever, echoed in literary criticism only ten 
years later; and ten more years elapsed 
before its influence on creative literature 
would be somewhat felt. 

The rising in arms was prepared 
simultaneously in two different quarters: 
in the church itself, and in the world of 
scholars. 

The church had remained compara- 
tively quiet on the question of dogma 
since the publication of the Syllabus (or 
list of the errors condemned by the 
church in modern thinkers) in 1864. 
The first skirmish of a long battle was to 
be fought outside of France. In 1878, 
soon after ascending the papal throne, 
Leo XIII published his first Encyclical on 
Modern Errors. ‘The answer to that was 


*The story of the conflict is told very clearly in Bracq’s France under the Third Republic, 
chapter xiv. The bitterness of the author’s own feelings against the Catholic clergy gives some of 
his words a partial turn; the facts, however, are accurately stated. 
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given by Belgium, where, in 1879, the 


civil power suppressed the teaching of 
religion, up to then required in the 
schools. The same year the Pope issued 
a new Encyclical—On Christian Philoso- 
phy, and in 1880 he recommended that 


a special chair be founded at the Univer- 


sity of Louvain to foster the study of 
Thomas Aquinas. The philosophy of the 
Doctor Angelicus, he thought, would 
offer a solid basis for a revival of scholas- 
ticism. In 1888 he went farther and sug- 
gested the foundation of the Institut de 
Philosophie Thomiste within the Uni- 
versity, sending 50,000 francs to carry 
out the plan. In 1889 Mgr. Mercier— 
famous the world over since the war by 
his firm attitude toward the invaders of 
his country—was elected head, and in 
1894 the Institut was in running order. 
The same year a periodical was launched, 
the Revue Néoscolastique, with the telling 
motto, “Nova et Vetera,” under the 
direction of Professor de Wulf; the whole 
movement was a bold and able attempt 
to unite, under the same review cover, 
Catholic dogma and modern science. 
From Louvain the movement spread 
rapidly to Holland (as early as 1894 a 


Dominican, De Groot, obtained a chair ~ 


to teach Thomism in the Protestant 
University of Amsterdam), to England 
(where Mgr. Vaughan voiced some un- 


easiness on the part of Protestantism), 


to Germany; less to Italy; but, of course, 
to France, where in the meanwhile the 
separation of school and church had 
taken place (law of October 30, 1886); 
the Annales de philosophie Chrétienne, 
together with the Revue Thomiste (1894), 
took to task the agnostic theories of 
Comte, Taine, Weissman, Ribot, etc." 

Even more spectacular—in spite, or 
perhaps because, of the modesty of the 
protagonist—was the first public protest 
against agnosticism uttered by a repre- 
sentative of the scholarly world. 

In 1882 Pasteur was received in the 
French Academy. His speech will re- 
main one of the noblest pieces of oratory 
in the French language. Following the 
custom, he first made a eulogy of his 
predecessor in the Academy, Littré. 
Littré had been, as we know, the 
leader of French agnostics, and thus the 
representative of a philosophy entirely 
opposed to Pasteur’s, but a most gener- 
ous eulogy it was. Then fearlessly, at a 
time when all scientific minds were 
thought to run in an opposite direction, 
Pasteur asserted his belief in a —_ 
order of things: 


Positivism does not take into account the 
most important of positive notions, that of 
the Infinite. .... What is beyond? The 


_ human mind, actuated by an invisible force, 


will never cease to ask itself, What is be- 
yond? .... It is of no use to answer: 


t This revival of Thomistic philosophy corresponds to the remarkable revival of Catholicism 
in America as directed by Mgr. Ireland of St. Paul, Cardinal Gibbons in Baltimore, and later 
Cardinal O’Connor in the now Catholic city of Boston. Two years in succession, 1915 and 1916, 
Professor de Wulf, of Louvain, came to Harvard to teach mediaeval philosophy. 

Soon books reflecting these efforts were thrown on the market: by de la Bouillerie in 1880, 
by Doumet de Vorges in 1883, by Regnon in 1886, and especially by de Wulf, Histoire de la phi- 
losophie mediévale, 1900; in 1905 Picavet published his Esquisse de V’ histoire générale des philosophies 
mediévales; not to speak, outside of the academic world, of Henri Lasserre’s Episodes miraculeux 
(1883), destined to revive the interest in the famous sanctuary which the same author had so much 
aroused in 1883 in his Notre-Dame de Lourdes. Zola’s Lourdes, an attempt to stem the tide, is of 
1894; that of Huysmans, Les Foules de Lourdes, of 1906. 
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Beyond is limitless space, limitless time, or 
limitless volume. No one understands 
these words. He who proclaims the exist- 
ence of the Infinite—and none can avoid it— 
accumulates in that affirmation more of the 
supernatural than is to be found in all the 
- literatures of all the religions. . . . . When 
this notion seizes upon our understanding, 
we can but kneel . . . . the idea of God is 
a form of the idea of the Infinite. As long 
as the mystery of the Infinite weighs upon 
human thought, temples will be erected for 
worship, whether God is called Brahma, 
Allah, Jehovah, or Jesus; and on the pave- 
ment of those temples, men will be seen 
kneeling, prostrated, annihilated, in the 
thought of the Infinite. 


From that day it was no longer con- 
sidered necessarily a moral superiority 
to ignore religion. 

The following year A. Fouillée pub- 
lished his keen Critique des systémes de 
morale contemporains, which can be taken 
as an answer to Ribot’s Psychologie 
anglaise contemporaine—école experimen- 
tale (1870). 

Still these were rather negative mani- 
festations. The fire only smoldered for 
several years before signs of a more posi- 
tive attempt can be recorded. In 1889 
only, Bergson came out with his Données 
immédiates de la conscience, which “don- 
nées,” or data, were to be trusted more 
than the data of our senses, and even of 
our intellect. This book marked the first 
step toward Bergson’s gradual re-edition 
of Pascal’s theory: “Le coeur a ses 
raisons que la raison ne connait pas.” 

In the meanwhile Emile Boutroux 
started a parallel campaign against posi- 
tivism in his Contingence des lois de la 
nature, followed in 1895 by De l’idée des 
lois naturelles, and in 1908 by Science et 
religion dans la philosophie contempo- 


raine. There were, however, much less 
constructive elements involved than in 
Bergson—where there were not very 
many. 

In 1892 the Revue de métaphysique et 
de morale was started, with the non- 
concealed purpose of counteracting the 
influence of Ribot’s Revue philosophique, 
issued since 1876. 

The two attempts to do constructive 
work on a psychological basis, by Guyau, 
Esquisse d’une morale sans obligation ni 
sanction, and by Fouillée, Evolution des 
idées-forces (1890), ought to be men- 
tioned here. 

But the stunning blow was struck in 
1895 by the great literary critic Brune- 
tigre in an epoch-making article of the 
Revue des deux mondes on the “Bank- 
ruptcy of Science.” This manifest marks 
plainly, as well in literature as in phi- 
losophy, the passing from the defensive 
to the offensive: 


In fact, physical and natural sciences had 
promised to us to do away with mystery. 
Now, not only did they not do away with it, 
but we see clearly today that they will never 
throw any light on it. They are powerless, 
I do not say to solve, but even to state ade- 
quately the only questions which are of 
importance, those which deal with the ori- 
gin of man, with the laws of his conduct, 
with his destiny [p. 29]. 


Brunetiére establishes a distinction 
between what is mot understood (and 
may be of the domain of science), and 
what cannot be understood (which is be- 
yond science’s reach): “Le merveilleux 
n’est pas le mystére.” Against such phi- 
losophers as were trying hard to show 
that the best of Christian dogmas were 
not unknown to pagan moralists of 
Greece and Rome, he remarks: “They 
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have forgotten only one point, namely, 
to tell us why, if Christianity is already 
entire in Hellenism, Hellenism did not 
produce Christianity. Yet there lies the 
whole question....” (p. 25). In- 
deed, “if it is true that since one hundred 
years science has pretended to replace 
religion, then science has lost the game. 
. . . - If we were to ask Darwinism to 
teach us Ethics, that teaching would be 
abominable” (p. 38). Moreover, to go 
to the root of things: “The gravest mis- 
take, perhaps, which the philosophy of 
the last century has made—Diderot as 
much and perhaps more than Rousseau 
is responsible for it—is to have replaced 
by the dogma of the natural goodness of 
man the dogma of original sin” (p. 84).* 

The article “Science et Religion” was 
followed by others and by a series of elo- 
quent Discours de combat. Let us note, 
too, La Morale de la doctrine évolutive and 
La Renaissance de Vidéalisme, in which he 
already sees as an accomplished fact the 
triumph of religion over areligion and 
amoralism. “‘There are no more mys- 
teries,’ exclaimed not long ago an illus- 
trious chemist; and to utter that cry, 
what moment did he choose? The very 
moment when from all sides the short- 
comings of positivism and naturalism be- 
came evident to the eyes of the most 
prejudiced” (p. 34, second speech). 

The efforts of Brunetiére aimed at 
leading France back to national tradi- 
tions. Bossuet was to him the ideal 
figure in French letters, as Bossuet was 
the best incarnation of France of the 
classical age. The greatest book ever 


written in France, our author claimed 
was Bossuet’s Histoire des variations des 
églises protestantes. 

But the opposition of Catholics and 
Protestants in France must not be em- 
phasized at the expense of the fundamen- 
tal points of contact. A good proof of it 
is here: a movement in France, which, in © 
fact, but without intending specially to 
do so, did not little to support Brune- 
tiére’s contentions, was brilliantly con- 
ducted by men of Protestant origin, 
spiritual sons of Calvin and Rousseau. 

In 1883-84 the Journal intime by 
Amiel, a professor in Geneva, came out; 
and, although perhaps not the great book 
some have thought, its success in France 
as well as in Protestant countries showed 
how ready people were to proceed to a 
thorough examination of their own moral 
self and to assume a serious, if melan- 
choly, attitude toward life. 

Then Charles Secrétan, who had had 
a very distinguished career as a philoso- 
pher (his Philosophie de la liberté is of 
1872), published his Principes de la 
morale in 1884, to be followed in 1889 by 
his Civilisation et Croyance—this title 
indicates well enough the content. 

A third name is that of Edmond 
Schérer, the keen literary critic. He 
had, it is true, severed officially his con- 
nection with Protestantism; but his 
trend of thought remained, in spite of all, 
that of his youth, and in 1884, spurred 
by an article of Beaussire on “La Crise 
actuelle de la morale” (in Revue des deux 
mondes), he himself wrote a capital paper 
in which the following lines occur: 


*A great banquet was organized in Paris as a manifestation against Brunetiére’s article. It 
took place on April 4, at Saint-Mandé, in an immense hall accommodating one thousand diners; 
Raymond Poincaré—then minister of public instruction—presided; the guest of honor was the 


chemist, Berthelot, attacked by Brunetiére. 


f 
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Let us look at things as they are; moral- 
ity, the real, the good, the old, the impera- 
tive morality needs the absolute, it aspires 
to transcendency, finds a support in God. 
Conscience is like the heart, it needs the 
Beyond. Duty is nothing if it is not sub- 
lime, and life is a frivolous thing unless it 
involves eternal relations." 


But more important even than these 
three—and although his name perhaps is 
known chiefly as a writer of fiction—is 
E. Rod. His case is all the more inter- 
esting since he had been at first a follower 
of Zola (see Palmyre Veulard, 1881), even 
breaking a lance in favor of realism (A 
Propos de V'assommoir, 1879); but then 
he had soon foreseen the fatal results of 
such literature; he cried, “Look out!” 
in Course @ la mort (1885); he went 
farther toward a spiritual view of life in 
Sens de la vie (1889). In 1891 he made a 
hit in the world of literature and philo- 
sophical criticism by his Idées morales du 
temps présent, in which he said plainly: 
“Intelligence is destructive, this is the 
brutal fact which one must frankly recog- 
nize as certain” (p. 116). In not very 
different terms from those which Brune- 
tigre had used in the Roman naturaliste, 
he comments thus on Zola: 


Christianity, which he rebukes, and sci- 
ence, which he accepts as a religion, have this 
in common, that their basis is equally uncer- 
tain, beyond observation. To believe in the 
heredity of the Rougon-Macquart family, an 
act of faith is required at least equal to that 
required for the dogmas of the Trinity, or of 
the Immaculate Conception; and after hav- 
ing consented to it, possibly one would get 
less help out of it [p. 82]. 


It would not be well to forget here the 
part played in this campaign for idealism 
t Etudes de litt. contemp., Vit, 182-83. 


by the eloquent pastor Ch. Wagner. 
His most famous books came out a little 
later (Jeunesse, 1892, Vaillance and Vie 
simple, 1895), but since his arrival in 
Paris in 1882 he had worked indefati- 
gably for the same cause. 

This movement, supported chiefly by 
liberal Protestant writers, was finally 
summarized in a little book of less than 
a hundred pages; the sensation created 
was as great as the volume was small. 
It is almost forgotten now, because 
it has been outgrown as far as its con- 
tents are concerned; but its historical 
significance remains, as the manifest of 
the layman against the ethics which the 
public thought (on purpose we say 
thought, for Zola’s own moral intentions 
had ‘been misunderstood most of the 
time) to be involved in realistic writings. 
Le Devoir présent was signed by Paul 
Desjardins on Christmas Day, 1891. 
Some statements deserve to be repro- 
duced here: 

There is today between ourselves and 
many of our contemporaries an irreducible 
disagreement which must be realized, a great 
fight where one must take sides: is there any 
meaning in life, an ideal, a duty, or do we 
struggle for no reason and for no aims, for 
the amusement of some demiurge, or to 
satisfy the caprices of the great Pan?.... 
There are two types of minds facing each 
other, the destructive and the constructive 

. . and there are reasons to believe that 
the constructive minds gain in influence. 
We are satiated with the search for new sen- 
sations and try to hear some call from higher 
up. Never, I believe, have people been 
more generally depressed than in these re- 
cent times [p. 17]. 

We all pine for healing, and this is a 
sign for hope. Now “moral ideas are, 
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before everything else, forces. They are 
the organic strength of the soul, as there 
is an organic force in an acorn which will 
make it become an oak” (p. 21). “The 
essential thing is to start, and, God be 
blessed for it, we have started already” 
(p. 33). The author mentions, in sup- 
port of his belief of “growing idealism,” 
the writings of M. de Vogué; the verses 
of Verlaine; in art, the “Bois sacré” 
by Puvis de Chavannes; in music, 
the “Béatitudes” of César Franck. To 
the question whether they want to let the 
church take charge of the movement, he 
says “No,” although he is not negative 
on the subject. “Our object is broader 
than that of the Roman Catholic church 
and includes it. Our position is not at 
one of the sources—Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish, or philosophical—but at the 
place where they all meet” (p. 44). The 
goal is to get at “some sort of interior 
Christianity which every noble soul can 
recognize as his own idea” (p. 69). 

Paul Desjardins was the founder of 
the “Union pour l’Action Morale,” 
which has become later, if our informa- 
tion is correct, the “Union pour la 
Vérité”—and the spirit of which is still 
found in the “Ligue des Droits de 
Homme,” of which Ferdinand Buisson 
is the president. 


Many writers and artists who did not 
show any particular anxiety over the 
religious or moral issue of the day—at 
least at the beginning—withdrew none 
the less and deliberately their sup- 
port to scientifico-realism as a principle 
of art. They contributed their full 
share toward the emancipation of the 
French minds from the clutches of posi- 
tivism. 


The whole movement of symbolism 
and so-called decadentism—which even 
literary critics understood so late and 
which was started in 1885—was chiefly a 
reaction against science meddling with 
art. Symbolism favored anything that 
would keep off the oppressive discipline 
of pseudo-scientific bigotry. 

This was the time when Mallarmé in- 
dulged in such frantic flights into the 
spheres of the unreal, which leave his 
Aprés-midi d’un faune a puzzle, most 
characteristic of his generation. And 
that was the time when Verlaine revolted 
against stiffness in poetry, starting the 
movement of vers librism: 


De la musique avant toute chose 
Et pour cela préfére l’impair 

Plus vague et plus soluble dans l’air 
Sans rien en lui qui pése ou pose. 


And the time, too, when Maeterlinck 
began his Thédtre des marionnettes where 
the unreal reigns supreme, where mani- 
festations of the soul are offered as a sort 
of fluid mixture of sensations, feelings, 
and passions, more so than was ever 
dreamed of by the worst Platonic, gnos- 
tic, or mystic despisers of human knowl- 
edge. These were the years when people 
did not know whether they were mysti- 
fied or whether they ought to take seri- 
ously the “Ethopées” of the Car Péladan; 
his series of books on La Décadence latine 
(the “décadence”’ being “slavery to real- 
ism”’) was a mixture of esoterism, occult- 
ism, erotism, and any heterogeneous 
“isms” that would not remind one of a 
concrete world (Vice supréme, 1884; Ini- 
tiation sentimentale, 1886; Istar, 1888; 
Androgyne, 1891, etc.). Not many years 
after, Jules Bois published his suggestive 
“metapsychical” revelations on Petites 
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religions de Paris (1894) and on Satan- 
isme et Magie (1895). It was the time, 
last but not least, when Renan, after 
having directed his skepticism against 
the Christianity of his youth, directed 
some of it against the dogmatism of sci- 
ence as well; for skepticism is a double- 
edged sword, and it is rather strange that 
critics have not noted the difference be- 
tween the later Renan and the former. 
“Man sees well now,” Renan writes in 
his Preface to the Drames philosophiques 
(1888), “that he will never know about 
the supreme cause of the universe nor 
about his own destiny. And yet he 
wants to be talked to on these subjects.” 
And Renan consents to talk for 560 
pages. 

But the attitude of the public in such 
matters (the books they wish to read) is 
as important as the speculations of the 
thinkers themselves; the best test of 
public opinion in modern times is the 
novel. A very few examples known by 
all will suffice to show how sweeping the 
change has been. 

As a negative reaction against realism 
we note first P. Loti’s novels, with their 
intense emotionalism so different from 
cold objectivism on the one hand, and on 
the other with their sobs of despair before 
a world deprived, owing to the triumph 
of scientific fetishism, of hope and love. 
Just as skepticism in philosophy is 
equivalent to a need for a new philoso- 
phy, so pessimism in ethics is equivalent 
to a need for salvation. Loti’s Frére 
Ives is of 1883, Pécheurs d’islande is of 
1886. 

But Loti’s was a cold, haughty sad- 
ness, like Vigny’s a century ago; and if 
some exceptional beings can assume 
that attitude of haughtiness against 


God, whom they conceive as ignoring 
human suffering, the average soul, 
when tormented morally, will not—be- 
cause it cannot—remain without some 
source of consolation. The note of 
Christian sympathy was then reintro- 
duced in French literature through the 
medium of the Russian novel. The pref- 
ace of Melchoir de Vogué to his capti- 
vating book Le Roman Russe (1886) 
marks a date in French thought. He 
wants the French to understand that to 
them who have been fed so long on the 
stones of impassible science, of a pitiless 
and needlessly brutal reality, he offers 
once more a loaf of bread, the bread of 
humanitarianism, of Christian sympa- 
thy, too. He proposes to do away with 
that art “which is trying to imitate 
nature in her unconsciousness, her moral 
apathy, her determinism, and expresses 
the triumph of collectivity over the in- 
dividual, of the mob over the hero, of the 
relative over the absolute.” Once be- 
fore, in the eighteenth century, the world 
had done away with metaphysics, God 
seemed useless and thus was given up; 
the utopia of rationalism, however, 
brought about the reaction of romanti- 
cism. It is true that realism 

answers one of our aspirations when it 
studies life with rigorous accuracy, when it 
looks for the slightest causes of our actions; 
but it deceives our surest instincts when it 
ignores willingly the mystery which remains 
beyond the rational explanations, and the 


- possible factor of the divine. ... . Realism 


is right in repeating after the Bible: “And 
the God Lord formed man of the dust of the 
ground ....”; but the Bible adds: “and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul.” And indeed, 
life begins only when we cease to under- 
stand. 
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Modern men of letters “ignore the 
better half of us.” After all, did not 
Flaubert go at once the whole length of 
realism and naturalism in showing us in 
Mme. Bovary the absurd product of man 
trying to find his aspirations within him- 
self? And even better, Bouvard: 

Ecce homo! Bouvard, here is the man 
such as progress, science, the immortal prin- 
ciples have made him, when he was not 
directed by a Grace from above; he is an 
educated idiot who turns within a circle of 
ideas as a squirrel in his cage... .. Bou- 
vard et Pécuchet, this is the last word, the 
necessary ending of realism, without belief, 
without emotion, without charity..... 
One takes hold of us men only in uplifting 
us from the ground. 


That the public was ready for this 
Russian gospel is shown by the fact that 
in 1887 five of the former followers of 
Zola broke away from him, or rather 
from the principles of the school. The 
famous Manifeste des cing (signed by 
Guiche, P. Margueritte, L. Descaves, 
G.-H. Rosny, Bonnetain) is a none too 
equitable appreciation of the theories of 
the master. It describes products of 
realism as “superficial observation ... . 
using old-fashioned tricks, commonplace 
narration, and without any character 

. . in which the filthy tone is stressed 
to extreme.”” And five years later in his 
Idées morales Rod could write, discuss- 
ing Tolstoi: “To speak of a spiritual 
revival at the present hour is common- 
place.” 

From that time, 1886—whether di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with 
M. de Vogué’s initiative—spiritual pre- 
occupations gained admission gradually 
to the French novel. Let us mention 
only Villiers de l’Isle-Adam’s Tribulat 


Bonhomet (1887), in which is opposed 
“the light of dream to the darkness of 
common sense.” Villiers had already 
shown his love for fancy as opposed to 
so-called objectivism when he had ex- 
pressed in metaphysical terms, so to 
speak, the genius of Edison in his Eve 
Future (1886). He was going to show a 
little later that he was hampered in his. 
attempt of emancipation toward a purer 
idealism by many side issues; his Axel 
(1890) is a prose poem in dramatic form, 
a bewildering mixture of all sorts of new 
literary fads, which leave behind only 
one clear impression, namely, the longing 
to be free by any means—be these child- 
ish, or primitive, or naive—from the 
nightmare of realism. 

Not so with Bourget, who in 1888 
published his powerful Disciple: the 
story of the young philosopher who 
applied the theories of the master 
(Taine) that there exists no good and 
bad, but just causes and effects follow- 
ing unalterable scientific laws. The dis- 
ciple makes a psychological experiment 
on a poor, innocent girl, who falls his 
victim. After the tragedy, the disciple, 
then the master, understands; before 
the sorrow of the mother of his vic- 
tim the “philosopher” mutters a Lord’s 
Prayer. All novels of Bourget following 
this one are just steps which lead him 
nearer and nearer to the orthodox 
Catholic dogma, viz., that the most 
profound, the most sublime, the loftiest, 
philosophy is that of the solidarity of all 
men, in which expiation by the just for 
the unjust is no longer shocking, but very 
beautiful (Le Démon de midi was pub- 
lished on the eve of the war, 1914). 

Other novels which are landmarks 
showing the keener interest of the French 
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for religious problems were: in 1902, 
Marcel Tinayre’s Maison du péché—with 
no conclusion whatsoever, but a tragic 
statement of the conflict in man’s con- 
science between the right to worldly 
happiness and the duty to conquer one’s 
self; in 1909, André Gide’s Porte étroite— 
with no conclusion either, but with mi- 
nute descriptions of souls tormented with 
their thirst for ideals and perhaps miss- 
ing the goal because of their endless, 
ethico-theological casuistry. 

Novels which turn out to be mostly 
theological or philosophical treatises are 
not unusual in these years: Romain 
Rolland’s ten-volume novel—Jean- 
Christophe—is only a long soliloquy of a 
man not satisfied with the past and 
aspiring to a loftier life. Huysmans 
leaves his frantic realism of the seventies 
for symbolistic novels in A-Rebours 
(1884), esoteric in La-bas (1891), and 
aesthetico-catholic in En Route (1893- 
95), La Cathédrale (1898) and L’Oblat 
(1903). Maeterlinck keeps on feeling 
the pulse of his fellow-men, and as early 
as 1893 he offers his translation of the 
mystic Ruysbroek; then he publishes 
successively Trésor des humbles (1896), 
Sagesse et destinée (1898), Temple enseveli 
(1902)—everlasting litanies on the new 
idealism, which are taken up with re- 
newed eagerness by the public each time. 
Trésor des humbles contains these words 
in a chapter on “The Awakening of the 
Soul”: “Today, the soul is clearly mak- 
ing a mighty effort. Its manifestations 
are everywhere. .... Magnetism, te- 
lepathy, levitation, the unsuspected 
properties of radiating matter, and 
countless other phenomena are battering 
down the door of orthodox science. . . . . 


Let us wait in silence; perhaps ere long 
we shall be conscious of the presence of 
the Gods!” 

Since this passage was written, in 
1896, indeed the “murmur of the Gods” 
has grown louder and louder. And, at 
last, in 1913 it was no longer a murmur, 
but almost a song of triumph. Early 
that year a book was published which 
crystallized in the happiest fashion all 
the slow but persistent thinking of the 
two last decades. It was the book so 
many seemed to be expecting who were 
still in the dark about their own mind; 
and at once they recognized what they 
had been waiting for. The writer has 
given elsewhere’ some details on this 
striking volume. Suffice it to say here 
once more that the author, Bertrand, 
has done away for good with the haughty 
attitude of the scholar, which had been 
in fashion so long, toward religious dis- 
cussions. It is with the most sympa- 
thetic curiosity that Bertrand bends over 
his St. Augustin—a sympathy so true 
that he cannot help seeing in that man, 
who had been tormented in his soul for 
so many years and who had finally found 
truth, another self: “That life of Augus- 
tin and the age that witnessed it reminds 
us of our own age and of ourselves. The 
recurrence of similar circumstances has 
brought about the recurrence of charac- 
ters of a similar nature. It is almost our 
portrait. We are near concluding that 
at the present hour there is no more 
timely topic than St. Augustin.” In the 
same article several other facts are 
stated to show how quickly things moved 
in recent years. Moreover, F. Jammes, 
the poet of the Géorgiques Chrétiennes; 
P. Claudel, the inspired author of 


t American Journal of Psychology (June, 1916), pp. 301-5. 
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L’Annonciation faite d Marie; the ardent 
Péguy of the Mystére de Jeanne d’Arc; 
the mystic Capitaine Psichari, of the 
Veillée du centurion, are beginning to be 
better known. 

The only thing to add here, then, is 
that the logical outcome of this whole 
movement is found in a book not 
long out, Maurice Barrés’ Les diverses 
famiiles spirituelles de la France. It is 
one of the most moving publications of 
the war. The point which Barrés is 
endeavoring to make is this: While the 
spirit of tolerance has achieved miracles 
among the soldiers, causing them all to 
act as brethren in spite of the greatest 
differences in philosophical or religious 
opinions, at the same time the individual 
dogmatic convictions have been deepened 
and strengthened by the experiences of 
the war. The “familles spirituelles” 
are the Catholics, the Protestants, the 
Jews, the Traditionalists (return to 

the old national and perhaps royalistic 
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traditions), the Socialists. Tolerance 
before the war meant too often indif- 
ference; this is no longer so; the men, 
during thesé months of hardships, have 
collected their thoughts, have examined 
with interest the religious creeds of their 
youth, have learned to cherish them; 
and, as they came to love their own, they 
have come to understand how the others 
must be fond of theirs as well. More- 
over, Barrés asks us to be careful and not 
confuse this with the sort of artificial 
tolerance produced by the exaltation of 
the first days of the war; as this initial 
emotion subsided, tolerance did not go 
with it; or rather this first tolerance was 
replaced by one of a more substantial 
nature; for the “great wave of enthusi- 
asm’”’ had gone when Barrés collected his 
information, and his present testimonialis 
supported by “ millions of sublime letters, 
which after two years provide France 
with its spiritual bread.” Abundant ex- 
tracts from these letters are reproduced.! 


AUTHORITY IN THEOLOGY 


JAMES H. SNOWDEN, 


D.D., LL.D. 


" Peahene of Systematic Theology in the Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Authority, the word implying author- 
ship or origination, is the right of control. 
In the political world it is control over 
the external civic life and rests ulti- 


mately on the physical control of the 
body. In the psychological and ethical 
world it is the right to command our 
intellectual assent and our moral obedi- 


_ Several volumes could be mentioned here, illustrating Barrés’ contention. Let us name only 


two: L’abbé Chevoleau, caporal au go d’infanterie, by Emile Baumann (Paris, 1917), and Roger 
Allier (the son of the famous protestant professor in Paris], sous-lieutenant au 11™¢ Chasseurs Alpins, 
In Memoriam, published for his family and friends (Paris, 1917). Why not add H. Massis’s Le 
Sacrifice, which is almost fanatically Catholic (Paris, 1917)? 
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ence. It is this authority of inner 
control that falls within the field of 
theology and religion. Where does this 
authority reside, or wherein does it 
consist ? 


I. The Primary Authority of Truth 
and Right 

The primary authority over mind and 
conscience resides in truth and right. 
It is an intuition or axiom of both intel- 
lect and conscience that we should 
believe what we see to be true and do 
what we believe to be right. Truth is 
our perception of reality, or the corre- 
spondence of our ideas with their 
objects, or of thoughts with things. To 
refuse to assent to and accept what we 
perceive to be true would be to contra- 
dict and subvert our mental constitu- 
tion; it would implant the spirit of 
disloyalty and falsehood in the very 
center of our personality. Right is that 
which ought to be, or conformity to the 
moral law, or to the standard of holiness 
and love. It is self-evident that we 
should do what we believe to be right. 
To refuse to do what we believe we 
ought to do is to do what we believe 
to be wrong, and such an act is a deliber- 
ate violation of conscience and must 
itself be wrong. We are always bound 
to obey conscience, even though con- 
science itself should be objectively 
wrong. Truth and right are thus the 
primary authority over us, and we 
should ever give our allegiance to them 
in belief and conduct. 


II. The Means of Enlightenment 


Both the mind and the conscience, 
however, need enlightenment. The 
mind must have facts and principles in 


order to perceive what is true; and this 
calls for all the means of finding truth 
in every field. The conscience also 
must have light in order that it may see 
the right. We should always obey 
conscience, but when its light is dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness, a 
blind guide leading the blind into a 
ditch! The cruelest or foulest deed may 
then commend itself to and command 
the conscience as an act of purest holi- 
ness. Only more light can scatter the 
mist of ignorance and error that obscures 
its vision or heal its constitutional per- 
versity and blindness. We are bound to 
believe the truth, but we are also bound 
to discover the truth. We are bound to 
obey conscience, but we are also bound 
to enlighten it. 

This imposes on us the duty of using 
all available means for discovering truth 
and right. In the field of the physical 
sciences we must investigate nature 
with all the processes and instruments 
at our command. In history we must 
make unsparing use of spade and monu- 
ment and document. In psychology 


and ethics, sociology and politics, we 


must dissect the soul and society and 
discover their nature and laws. Theol- 
ogy uses all these means, or at least the 
results of all these means, in so far as it 
is a universal science. But there are 
some means that specially belong to it. 
For it nature throws some light on the 
presence and power and wisdom of God, 
and man is a clearer manifestation of his 
nature and purpose. This light becomes 
still clearer in the Bible, which is the 
express revelation of God’s purpose and 
plan in redemption; and it reaches: its 
perfection of undimmed splendor in 
Christ, in whom dwells the fulness of 
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the Godhead bodily. And all these 
revelations lead up to God himself, who 
is the first source and final pattern of all 
truth and right. 

We have here successive means or 
steps of authority in theology, rising 
through nature, man, Scripture, Christ, 
and culminating in God. The highest 
standard of truth is expressed in the 
affirmation, “God is light,” in whose 
“light shall we see light,”’ and the high- 
est standard of right and duty is 
expressed in the declaration, “We ought 
to obey God.” God alone is the supreme 
Authority and Lord over the human 
mind and conscience. 


III. The Place of Reason in 
Authority 


The question of authority, however, 
is not so simple as it at first seems, and 
we have not yet reached its full state- 
ment. After we have granted that 
truth and right are the primary author- 
ity and that these find their enlighten- 
ment and expression in nature, man, 
Scripture, Christ, and God, yet the 
question remains, How are we to know 
what these successive expressions of 
truth and right disclose to us and impose 
upon us? The answer is inevitable and 
inescapable: We are driven back to the 
use of our own faculties or to the judg- 
ment of our minds to know what is true 
and binding upon us. All of these means 
of enlightenment and authority from 
nature up through Scripture and Christ 
to God can get at us and into us only 
through our own apprehension and 
understanding, or through our own intel- 
lectual processes. We must ourselves 
see and interpret the facts that are 
presented to us in nature, man, Scrip- 


ture, Christ, and God, and thereby we 
must pass upon their truth and author- 
ity. No one of these means of truth 
can impose itself upon us by its sheer 
authority independent of our own 
judgment, for we cannot know that it 
has any authority until we examine it. 
The fact that a book or a prophet claims 
to be inspired can have no weight with 
us until we test the claim, and the claim 
then depends for its authority upon our 
decision. Anyone might write a book 
that makes the claim of the Koran or the 
Book of Mormon or claim to be inspired 
himself, but we will not and ought not 
to acknowledge the claim until we have 
sat in judgment upon it. This principle 
necessarily applies to the Bible and to 
God himself. Thus all authority exter- 
nal to ourselves must be apprehended 
and judged by our intellectual processes 
before it can become authority to us. 
Reason is the supreme judge in the court © 
of the mind. Only its decisions can 
determine for us what is truth and right 
and thereby determine what has author- 
ity to command our belief and obedience. 
The only way to deny this doctrine is to 
use the reason in denying it, and such 
appeal to reason would acknowledge its 
supremacy and thus instal it again in 
the first place. “Who follows truth,” 
says W. R. Alger, “carries his star in his 
brain. Even so bold a thought is no 
inappropriate motto for an intellectual 
workman, if his heart be filled with 
loyalty to God, the Author of truth and 

Maker of stars.” 


The Place of Feeling in 
Authority 


We cannot dissect the intellectual 
faculty from the other powers of the 
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soul and set it to working by itself. 
The soul is a complex unit, and all its 
faculties of thought, sensibility, and 
will are interrelated and act simul- 
taneously, though one may be predomi- 
nant at any one moment and seem to 
submerge the others. The feelings 
prompt and give interest and richness to 
our ideas, and they pour streams of 
motive power on the will. Feeling is the 
oldest and deepest element in the soul, 
and it is the great subconscious abyss 
out of which emerge the most powerful 
springs of life. Our instinctive impulses 
by which we primarily live, such as 
hunger and sociality, are not the prod- 
ucts of reasoning, but are rooted in our 
feelings and hereditary constitution. 
They urge us into action along the line 
of our fundamental needs before we are 
able to reason about them and con- 
sciously supply them. Pascal says: 


The heart has reasons which the reason 
does not know. There are truths that are 
felt and there are truths that are proved, 
for we know truth, not only by the reason, 
but by the intuitive conviction which may 
be called the heart. The primary truths 
are not demonstrable, and yet our knowledge 
of them is not less certain. Principles are 
felt, propositions are proved. Truths may 
be above reason and yet not contrary to 
reason. 


Feeling is the deepest root of religion 
and will hold the heart fast in faith when 
reason grows skeptical and tries to cut 
this anchor chain. Schleiermacher re- 
solved religion into the feeling of depend- 
ence, and mysticism endeavors to pass 
beyond the region of thought into the 
apprehension of God in pure feeling. 
Feeling thus asserts its influence over us 
with a degree of authority that often 


overrides reason and may become an 
imperious compulsion. 

We must admit and welcome this 
place of feeling in authority; it plays 
an immense part in theology and reli- 
gious life. But it must not be carried to 
the extreme of excluding the reason and 
setting itself up as an independent 
authority. It is only one strand in the 
soul’s strength and is too weak to sustain 
the weight of life when separated from 
other strands; or it is only one beam of 
the soul’s light and may flicker out and 
become a blind guide when followed by 
itself. Feeling itself needs the illumina- 
tion and guidance of the reason; even 
our most primal instincts need to be 
rationalized and controlled. God hath 
set eternity in our heart, and so out of 
the heart come our deepest needs and 
cries for him, yet the heart should never 
say to the brain, “I have no need of 
thee,” but it should work in its light 
and under its guidance. 


V. The Place of Will in Authority 


In the effort to locate the seat of 
authority over faith and conduct, the 
searchlight of theory has swung around 
the full circle of the soul and rested in 
turn on each of its three fundamental 
faculties: now on the intellect in ration- 
alism, then on the feelings in mysticism, 
and more recently on the will in prag- 
matism. This doctrine finds the nature 
as well as the test of truth in the work- 
ability of an idea. That idea or concept 
which works out in experience is true, 
and by another step it is further said that 
that which works is also good. We are 
therefore to plunge into the thick of life 
and find what works, and accept that 
as truth and right and give small weight 


84 
to the mere logical webs spun out of the 
mind. The doctrine aims to reduce the 
reason to a minimum and increase the 
will to a maximum. As a reaction and 
protest against excessive abstract intel- 
lectualism it has done good, but it has 
gone to an extreme. In so far as it is 
true it is not new, and in so far as it is 
new it is not true. The pragmatic 
doctrine of workability is simply the old 
familiar fact that experience is the test 
of truth; but it is the #est and not the 
nature of truth. Pragmatism must use 
the intellect in establishing and applying 
its principle, and in so far as it discredits 
the intellect it undermines itself and in 
its extreme form of disowning reason 
it commits intellectual suicide. 

It is a further principle of pragmatists 
that the will makes truth and “the will 
to believe,” as set forth in James’s book 
with this title, is a cardinal doctrine with 
some of them. James himself carefully 
states it and guards it from perverse 
understanding and application. In 
many fields and forms of truth, especially 
the ethical, we do make what we believe. 
All our ideals must be turned into actual- 
ity by us and our whole human world 
must be largely shaped by us. Our 
faith in man and in God himself must 
be chosen and energized and its visions 
turned into victories by our own souls 
or it will never be realized. Of course 
the doctrine does not mean that truth 
can be spun out of our minds and dreams 
irrespective of objective reality and 
that we can arbitrarily will to believe 
anything, and its advocates leave no 
excuse for any such perversion and cari- 
cature of it. 

The fact is that the will plays a vital 


part in testing truth and in shaping it’ 
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and is a weighty factor in our belief and 
behavior. Obedience is an organ of 
knowledge in every field. We do not 
know a thing well until we have done it. 
Abstract theory must be wrought out 
into concrete practice. Faith must be- 
come fact. No amount of knowledge of 
the theory of music will make one a 
musician: the student must practice 
until his knowledge becomes his un- 
conscious spontaneity and habit and 
the instrument an extension of his nerv- 
ous system. Such obedience clarifies, 
deepens, and intensifies theoretical 
knowledge and gives it final authority on 
which we rest and act with unwavering 
confidence. But all this is very old, 
whatever new emphasis and illumination 
pragmatists have given it. It runs 
through the Bible and received clear 
and full expression in the words of Jesus, 
“Tf any man willeth to do his will, 
he shall know of the teaching, whether 
it is of God, or whether I speak of 
myself.” 

Neither the intellect nor the sensibil- 
‘ity nor the will can itself determine our 
sense of truth and right and thereby 
become the seat of authority, but all of 
them working together produce this 
conviction in the soul. All the voices 
of mind and heart and will must speak 
in unanimity as its final decision. When 
we perceive reality and feel it and act 
upon it, then “we speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen”; 
then “mind and soul, according well, 
may make music, as before, but vaster.” 


Vi. 


In recent theology much discussion 
has been given to value judgments as a 
form of authority. The doctrine roots 


Value Judgments 
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back in the distinction Kant drew 
between the pure or theoretical and the 
practical reason. By the theoretical 
reason he found that he could not reach 
reality and God, but his practical reason 
demanded, as the necessary conditions 
of life, moral freedom, immortality, and 
God. He thus accepted with his practi- 
cal reason what his theoretical reason 
had rejected. Hermann Lotze found 
reality to consist in “‘soul-like things” 
and ultimate reality to be God the Good. 
He reached the goodness of God through 
his feelings, which gave him a sense of 
the value of God, and he thus originated 
the doctrine of value judgments. Al- 
brecht Ritschl elaborated this doctrine 
as the underlying principle of his whole 
system of theology. The facts of Chris- 
tianity, he maintains, have their entire 
significance in their value for us in the 
Christian life. In particular and as the 
chief cornerstone of his system Christ 
has for us the value of God. 

As thus stated the doctrine is obvi- 
ously true and is only another way of 
stating the fact that experience is a form 
and test of truth for us. Everything 
must be apprehended by its appropriate 
faculty. We must have a musical ear 
in order that we may hear music, and a 
sense of beauty in the soul in order that 
we may see beauty in the sunset. - So 
we must taste in order that we may see 
that the Lord is good, and spiritual 
things must be spiritually discerned. 
According to the psychological principle 
of apperception we see things, not only 
as they are, but also as we are. Ritsch- 
lianism is the application of this prin- 
ciple in theology. It is a psychological 
fact that our sense of value resides in our 
feelings. The intellect perceives reality 


only in its factual existence and rela- 
tions, but it does not take account of 
worths, for all facts are for it equally 
parts of reality. The heart, however, 
feels the worth of things, and it is this 
feeling that gives significance and inter- 
est to life and constitutes its triumph and 
tragedy. We can thus look at an 
object in a double relation or from two 
points of view: what it is as a fact and 
what it is worth to us. The same fact, 
as a piece of money, a book, or a little 
faded lock of hair, may have the same 
objective reality viewed apart from its 
mental context or associations, but yet 
be of widely different worths to dif- 
ferent persons, being of colorless interest 
to one and in another waking thoughts 
that are too deep for tears. Our sense 
of the value of religious facts will thus 
enter deeply into our judgment of them, 
and the value judgment may be the 
chief element in our relation to them. 
The practical value of the Christian 
facts and doctrines has always been a 
strong argument in establishing and 
vindicating them. 

The method is true, however, only 
when the value judgment is based on the 
reality as well as on the worth of its 
object. It begins to lose touch with 
truth when it minimizes the objective 
reality and maximizes the subjective 
value until the object fades away and 
leaves only a subjective feeling. It is 
then an attempt to keep the shadow 
while giving up the substance, to have 
the fruit without the root. 

This danger point has been passed, 
if not by Ritschl himself, then by some 
of his followers. The purpose of the 
theory is so to divorce the value judg- 
ments from the theoretical or intellectual 
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judgments of the facts of Christianity 
that the one may be retained whatever 
may ,be the results of the other, or to 
make practical Christianity independent 
of science and philosophy and higher 
criticism in connection with the super- 
natural in Christianity and thus avoid 
any controversy between science and 
religion. The tendency of the theory 
is to resolve the historic facts of Chris- 
tianity into a subjective sense of their 
value. Ritschl himself, while using 
historical orthodox language in relation 
to Christ and his miracles and resurrec- 
tion, is yet shifting and vague in his 
attitude toward the intellectual knowl- 
edge of the basic facts of Christianity. 
Some of his disciples, however, are out- 
spoken in declaring that the historicity 
of Christ’s life and miracles is a matter 
of no consequence, the main fact being 
that Christ has the value of God for us, 
independent of the question of his 
deity or even of his historical existence. 

It is evident that in this radical form 
the value judgment becomes a flickering 
light and an untrustworthy guide. No 
such divorce and independence can be 
instituted between our intellectual and 
‘our value judgments: they are indis- 
solubly joined together and cannot be 
put asunder. They are mutually de- 
pendent and modify each other, but the 
intellectual fact is basic to the emotional 
value and in the long run will assert 
itself and have its way. We cannot 
permanently keep with our hearts what 
we reject with our heads. The doctrine 
of the value judgment is true only as it 
keeps its judgment rooted in objective 
reality as well as its sense of value rooted 
in the subjective feelings. When the 
objective reality is minimized to the 


vanishing-point the subjective feeling 
will not long endure, but will soon’ go 
with it; the shadow will vanish with the 
substance, and the fruit will wither when 
the root is cut off. When Christ ceases 
to be a historic reality in his divinity he 
will soon cease to have the value of God, 
or any special value, for us. Jupiter and 
Mars were sincerely worshiped as long 
as they were believed to be realities, but 
when it was discovered that they were 
only myths they soon vanished and left 
their empty temples to be converted into 
Christian churches. If in turn Christ 
is discovered to be a myth or only a man, 
he will also cease to be an object of 
worship and will take his place with 
Jupiter and Mars, or, if historic existence 
be accorded him, then he will go into the 
same category with Apollonius of Tyana 
and Confucius. The value judgment in 
its right form and use is.a true means of 
discovering truth and duty, but it needs 
to be safeguarded from a subjectivism 
that is fatal to objective reality. 


VII. The Christian Consciousness 


The Christian consciousness is a form 
of authority in theology. The phrase 
designates the historic corporate con- 
sciousness and spirit of Christian be- 
lievers. It does not mean the limited 
consciousness of any individual which is 
subject to his personal experience and 
peculiarities. It is a social fact corre- 
sponding in religion to what public opin- 
ion is in secular life. It is not a hastily 
formed judgment, but a growth that 
has proceeded through all the Christian 
centuries and embodies the accumulated 
and distilled experience of the generality 
of Christian believers. It has not been 
formed independent of Christ and the 
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Scriptures, but is the progressive inter- 
pretation and application of both Christ 
and Scripture as illuminated and applied 
in study and experience. The Christian 
consciousness is Christ himself redupli- 
cated and extended in the body of his 
followers. It is the fulfilment of his own 
promises that he had yet many things 
to say unto them, that he would be with 
them alway, even unto the end of the 
world, and that his Spirit would lead 
them into all truth and would take of his 
things and show these unto them. It 
does not stand apart from, much less at 
variance with, the Bible and Christ, but 
keeps close to them and identifies itself 
with them in ever-clearer understanding 
and more fruitful fellowship and life. 
It is a transcript of Scripture and a 
corporate human incarnation of the 
Spirit of Christ. 

Of course there may be difficulty at 
times in determining what the Christian 
consciousness is; it is so large and widely 
diffused that it may not clearly speak 
on particular points on which it has not 
yet been fully formulated. Being a 
growth it exists in different stages and 
degrees. Of course, also, no individual 
can presume to set his own experience or 
opinion up as the Christian conscious- 
ness. It is only this consciousness, as it 
has come to a common consensus and 
found general expression, that has any 
authority; and its authority is always 
to be tested by the teaching of Scripture 
and the Spirit of Christ. 

That the Christian consciousness has 
authority in shaping theology in its 
doctrines and duties is an obvious 
historical fact. The Christian conscious- 
ness of the New Testament relegated 
to desuetude some of the doctrines and 


practices of the Old Testament, such as 
polygamy and slavery, not to speak of its 
whole ceremonial system; and the later 
Christian consciousness has swept these 
twin relics of barbarism off the map of 
Christendom. It is the Christian con- 
sciousness that has adopted and is 
enforcing the doctrine of total abstinence 
and the prohibition of the liquor traffic; 
and it is now marching forward with an 
ever-enlarging program of social reform 
and reconstruction, progressively Chris- 
tianizing the whole social order. Back 
of all our noisy and confused politics 
there is an invisible power silently writ- 
ing our laws and constitutions, to which 
at last the most selfish politician and 


blatant demagogue must bow. 


The Christian consciousness from 
time to time rewrites our creeds, cutting 
out of them some things, such as limited 
atonement and the reprobation of infants 
dying in infancy, and putting into them 
other things, such as the universal love 
and atonement of God, the salvation of 
all infants dying in infancy, and the 
duty of missions. In time a secular 
change comes over our theology and 
preaching, which becomes noticeable 
when the creeds and sermons of today 
are compared with those of a hundred or 
five hundred years ago, and the Christian 
consciousness brings about these changes 
as the secular forces of geology lift 
continents and carve mountains. Its 
growth may be slow and imperceptible 
and it may be decried and resisted, but 
when it accumulates sufficient pressure 
it overrides all opposition and imposes 
its decrees, or it diffuses itself through 
the whole Christian atmosphere of the 
world and causes its seeds to bloom and its 
fruits to ripen as gently and irresistibly 
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as the summer sun opens buds and ripens 
rosy fruit and golden grain. 

Our analysis of authority in theology 
shows that there is no one voice that 
speaks to us in final tones or one seat 
in which it resides. We would fain find 
some single fixed authority that would 
settle every question for us and tell us 
just what to believe and do. Some 
Roman Catholics think that they have 
such an authority in the Pope, and some 
Protestants think that they have it in 
the Bible. But such an authority is not 
psychologically possible. Did we have 
it we would still have to decide what it 
says and means, and this would throw us 
back into all our present processes and 
perplexities. Though God himself spoke 
to us out of the heavens or wrote his 
message in letters of light across the sky, 
we would have to interpret the voice or 
inscription and would be involved in the 
whole difficulty of determining its mean- 
ing; and, after we had determined this, 
our decision and thereby its authority 
would rest upon our judgment and thus 
would be based upon the primary 
authority of our own minds. 

The deepest principle of the Reforma- 
tion was this right and validity of private 
judgment in determining the meaning 
of Scripture and thus deciding what has 
authority over us in religion. This 
central principle of the Reformers is 
clearly set forth in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, which, after enu- 
merating the “arguments” in the Bible 
“whereby it doth abundantly evidence 
itself to be the Word of God,” says: 


“Yet, notwithstanding, our full persua- 


sion and assurance of the infallible truth, 
and divine authority thereof, is from the 
inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing 


witness by and with the Word in our 
hearts.” Yet this does not leave us in 
serious uncertainty and perplexity, for 
we are so constituted that we can find 
truth and right, and God has not left 
us without light. We can use our own 
faculties, and we are bound to accept 
our own sense of truth and duty; and 
we are also bound to use all the means 
for enlightening our mind and conscience 
as found in nature, man, Scripture, 
Christ, and God. 

This is the method and spirit of the 
Bible and of Christ himself. The Bible 
never imposes its word upon us by mere 
authority. It constantly challenges us 
to try the spirits (see I John 4:1) and to 
search all things and hold fast only (see 
I Thess. 5:21) that which is good. God 
himself does not attempt to override 
our faculties, but bids us, “Come, now, 
and let us reason together.” He has 
endowed us with reason and wants us 
to use it to its full power and responsibil- 
ity. Having intrusted us with reason 
he would not stifle our minds and stultify 
his own work by refusing to allow our 
reason to fulfil its proper function. This 
is true rationalism. There is a kind 
of “rationalism” that is in great disre- 
pute in theological circles: that use and 
spirit of the reason by which it exalts 
itself into a source of knowledge and an 
authority independent of, and superior 
to, objective reality, especially of revela- 
tion. But this is a false rationalism 
which is foreign to the true use and spirit 
of reason. 

The most beautiful instance of the 
true attitude of religion to reason found 
in the Bible and in all religious literature 
is the reply of Jesus to the disciples of 
John the Baptist when he sent them to 
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Jesus asking if he were the Messiah. 
John in his prison cell was in a prison 
mood and had fallen into doubt on this 
fundamental point; yet Jesus did not 
return him a dogmatic answer, settling 
the question for him, but he sent addi- 
tional facts, more light, to John and told 
him to think the problem through for 
himself. God has given us plenty of 
facts, abundance of light, in this tangled 
and dark world, for us to find the way of 
truth and duty, but we must work out 


the problem of what truth si for our- 
selves. “Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind.” There is no 
other way. And as we walk this way, 
often in difficulty and perplexity, we 
shall find that it follows him who said, 
“T am the truth,” and that it issues in 
the presence of God, who is light, the 
supreme Source and Authority of all 
truth and right. In following this path 
we shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life. 


APPLYING MYSTICISM IN THE CHURCHES 


EDITH A. TALBOT 
Newton Highlands, Massachusetts 


Intellectualism is the bane of religion. 


We always fail when we try to think our 


religion instead of living it. Mysticism is the contrary of intellectualism, and some- 
times its rival. It ought to be brought into fellowship with our rational thinking and 
utilized in the interest of our developing thinking. 


At present mysticism, while gaining 
general recognition as a valuable part of 
religion, is applied to life (in an organized 
way) only by certain of the new cults 
known as Christian Science, New 
Thought, and the like, and by the 
Quakers, who represent the element of 
quietism. But if the churches could 
make these applications themselves, they 
not only would hold many who are 
now drifting away into various forms 
of extra-church mysticism, but would 
strengthen themselves to meet sympa- 
thetically the present growing interest 
in what pertains to the world of the 
unseen; for this, while possibly not a 


religious interest, takes hold of people 
who are seeking, perhaps unconsciously, 
a real religion of faith. 

If the churches could bring them- 
selves to grant the hypothesis that every 
good thing belongs by right to the child 
of God—the citizen of the Kingdom of 
Heaven—the next step would be easy: 
“How shall we obtain these good things 
for ourselves?” They could then ob- 
serve the working methods of the new 
cults, not to copy but to improve on 
them. 

However, there are certain obstacles 
in the way of the acceptance by the 
churches of the ideal of a realization of 
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all good things in this life through God. 
One of them is a certain interpretation 
of the words “Thy will be done.”” They 
occur most prominently of course in the 
Lord’s Prayer, and it is passing strange 
that, with their context, people should 
ever have thought of them as counseling 
a patient acceptance of misfortune; they 
clearly refer to the coming of that King- 
dom of Heaven when sickness, sorrow 
(in the sense of a disease of the heart), 
and poverty (in the sense of a disease of 
society) shall be done away. These 
words occur also in the story of Geth- 
semane, of course, a story which pictures 
the eternal struggle between the higher 
and the lower choice—the substitution 
of the higher, more social, wish for the 
lower, more personal, one, and not 
resignation, surely, to some evil impos- 
sible to prevent. This is simply fatal- 
ism. To say these words over the 
graves of the dead, vanquished in the 
battle of life by many causes working 
not at all in conformance with God’s 
will, or to say them about the mis- 


fortunes of life, whose causes are deeply . 


rooted in ourselves, or at the furthest 
in some human being like ourselves, 
seems a most irreverent proceeding 
when you come to think of it. 

Perhaps the worst result of the tradi- 
tional interpretation of these words has 
been the fact that so many men—the 
average type of American business men 
—have been kept out of active, actual 
sympathy with religion by them. Their 
lives, as business men, are built up on 
the principle that, to win, you take a 
goal and then work till you winit. They 
allow no. doubts to enter their minds 
about achieving this goal, but keep them 
concentrated and fixed on the ultimate 


end. If they allowed themselves to 
think, for instance, “Does God intend 
me to complete this railroad ?” at a time 
when everything seems to be against 
them, they would have to put them- 
selves down as failures at once. That 
thought is treason to the concentrated 
mind. 

They instinctively perceive that to 
have everything hazy—everything de- 
pendent on the will of somebody about 
which or whom: you know absolutely 
nothing—makes ducks and drakes of 
the powers of achievement. Right or 
wrong, this unfaltering determination to 
win out, in spite of God or devil, is 
characteristic of America at her best, 
and is the state of mind which has made 
her foremost in business among the 
nations. Thus strong-willed people, suc- 
cessful and determined characters, often 
put their religion safely by in that corner 
of their minds where they store their 
sentimental keepsakes—memories of 
their first loves, the dead boy, the mother 
of their youth—to be taken out when 
slow music plays and the stained-glass 
windows shed a mild light. But the 
next morning in the office, when the will 
is fully nerved and the sentimental cor- 
ner shut up again, what place is there for 
a religion which takes away the security 
of the rewards of effort and substitutes 
uncertainty for at least the chances of 
fortune? To be sure, this interpreta- 
tion is not always prominent; it is 
virtually disregarded in practice by 
many clear-seeing people; but there it 
stands in theory, a drag upon progress 
till definitely overturned by common 
consent. 

Another obstacle to the acceptance 
of the doctrine of the realization of life’s 
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good things is the recognition by every- 
body of the value of suffering in the 
building of character. We all know 
people whose characters have seemingly 
been remade in the fires of suffering. 
But let us ask ourselves this question, 
looking back over our own experiences, 
or those of our intimate friends: “Are 
the values gained so much the result 
of the suffering as of the efforts which 
we made in consequence of it—efforts 
toward self-conquest, toward a larger, 
less personal life, toward purification of 
our lower selves?” If it were a law of 
the spiritual world that suffering per- 
fects character, then it would always do 
it, whereas we know perfectly well that 
it does not always do it. A large pro- 
portion of those who suffer gain nothing 
by it. They emerge about the same as 
they were before, ready to live the same 
life (except from fear of certain conse- 
quences) or they go under in health and 
morals. Surely there are as many 
unsaintly invalids as saintly! All that 
is gained is gained by our own effort it 
seems—effort which might surely be 
undertaken without our being driven to 
it by the fires of suffering. ‘‘ Experience 
is a hard school, but fools can learn in 
no other”—that is, without sufficient 
incentive. 

The mystic’s position is that the 
voluntary undertaking of a certain 
inward discipline puts one out of the 
way of encountering many of the dis- 
agreeable experiences of life just in so 
far as we are thorough in our acceptance 
and practice of it. Truly the religious 
man may have his eye fixed on the bright 
rewards of the spirit and not on escaping 
the disagreeables, but, as a starter, the 
average man finds the motive of getting 


rid of the evils of pain, suffering, and 
poverty very satisfying; and one may 
rest assured that ere long the rewards, 
the great positive values, which he is 
gaining will begin to make a stronger 
appeal to him than all the evils which 
he is escaping. The Great Teacher, 
that master-psychologist, did not disdain 
the appeal to so-called “lower” motives 
in his preaching, but recognized clearly 
that plain men and women must begin 
right where they are to climb. 

The new cults have happened upon 
this idea and in their crude way are 
attempting to put it before the world. 
However we may criticize their methods 
of presentation, they get results which 
are startling and which prove that their 
bit of truth is genuine. 

Every reasonable person is surely 
seeking a way to make his life count and 
to avoid those terrible accidents which 
seem to “slit our thin-spun lives” just 
when we are getting along nicely. He 
will do anything within reason to avoid 
these things. Perhaps he no longer 
thinks of them as God-sent—the new 
cult’s wide preaching to the contrary 
has leavened general thought to a con- 
siderable extent, and even many theolo- 
gians and very orthodox preachers 
realize fully that the origin of evil may 
not be concerned with God at all, nor 
sent by him for our good in any manner 
whatever. He may be quite ready, 
theoretically, to take the next step of 
ridding himself from these evils if he 
could do so without stultifying himself. 
Yes, he will, in short, do or think any- 
thing in reason, but he declines to do or 
think anything out: of reason to gain 
these desirable ends, for in so doing he 
sacrifices what is to him more precious 
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than health, success, or happiness—his 
own mental honesty. Any doctrine 
which requires the sacrifice of that must 
have, he thinks, something wrong some- 
where, though he may not be enough of a 
metaphysician to confute the arguments 
- offered in its support. 

The new-cult way of freeing one’s 
self from the difficulties of life seems to 
him inconsistent with the Christianity 
which he learned at his mother’s knee in 
bygone days (before the days when 
mothers’ knees were more prominent on 
the golf links than in the nursery at the 
twilight hour), or in Sunday school, or 
from the pulpit in the church which he 
is in the habit of attending when the 
weather is fine but not too fine. Besides, 
the whole thing seems so absolutely 
unreasonable. Why should thinking 
certain metaphysical thoughts couched 
in terms as unfamiliar to him as Sanscrit 
take away his liver trouble? Between 
the two he lets it all go and, on the whole, 
offers very acceptable incense on the 
shrine of his own moral rectitude. 

But what is this “Way” proposed by 
the mystic which leads him into green 
pastures? It is not the esoteric “Way” 
of the theosophist, leading through suc- 
cessive incarnations to peace; neither 
is it the elaborate “Way” proposed by 
many mystical writers—the way of 
purgation, purification, and illumination. 
This is truly a great way, but only for 
the great. The way here spoken of is 
that not only trodden but personified by 
the Founder of our religion, which 
begins in faith and humility and service 
and leads shortly and here and now 
straight to the Kingdom of Heaven, first 
as to the individual, then as to his sur- 
roundings, then as to society. It may 


be somewhat narrow, but, as has been 
intimated from a high source, the trav- 
eler will not find it overcrowded. It 
has signposts all along it, and it is well 
lighted and warmed. One seer of old 
said of this particular highway that it 
was so simple that even the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, could not mistake 
it. That seems the kind of a way we 
want! 

Suppose then that the church can 
direct us how to find and follow this way, 
not disdaining our present human needs, 
but pointing out the greater glories too— 
how then shall we, in our need, and the 
church in its intention, come together, 
practically ? 

First, what do we mean by the words 
“the church”? Do we mean that 
group of real leaders of thought and 
spirituality who, whether in places of 
power and recognition or in obscure 
villages, think humbly and straight— 
see the unseen things with eyes which 
have, perhaps, been washed clear by salt 
water and labor in joy and sureness of 
heart for the coming of the Kingdom 
of Heaven (who are, alas, a small minor- 
ity); or that active, larger element 
which runs conventions and gets on the 
front page of newspapers and carries 
on works both large and good? If we 
are trying to define “The Church” we 
must include both elements; but the 
same words cannot be spoken of or to 
both. The members of former class, 
among whom are many young men, 
fully apprehend the mystical teaching 
and practice and, as fast as they can, 
give it to those who need it. The latter 
do not apprehend its value, have not 
themselves mastered its great messages, 
and do not understand the need for it. 
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They are immersed in the service side of 
religion, attending to what may be 
termed its “outgo” while leaving the 
“intake” clogged. Yet those very ones, 
with their close touch with the needs of 
humanity, would sympathize with many 
phases of “‘applied” mysticism. 
Lumping together the two elements, 
for convenience, one may say that the 
first requisite for putting into applica- 
tion the mystical message is for the 
minister to accept it frankly and give it 
fearless exposition from time to time. 
This does not mean that he should give 
it precedence over all other points of 
view. To do so would be to make the 
same mistake which the new cults make. 
But, without becoming an extremist and 
without neglecting the majority of his 
congregation, whose needs are for a 
different teaching, perhaps he can, by 
giving frank and clear expression to his 


own conviction that health, happiness, 


and success are inherent privileges of 
the citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
give much aid and comfort to those in 
his congregation who are prepared for 
the mystical teaching and restrain many 
who would otherwise leave him either in 
body or in soul—for by far the worst 
drains on the church are not the actual 
losses, in physical numbers, but the loss 
of interest in its presentation of religion, 
and the centering of that interest some- 
where else, so that the pulpit faces 
shells of men and women, who attend 
from habit, instead of those who rely 
- on the written words for spiritual sus- 
tenance. This can be done without loss 
of the sympathy of that part of the 
congregation which is not. prepared for 
the mystical message. They should 
know that some among them need it, 


and, knowing this, will not take offense. 
This can be done, because it is being 
done constantly. 

Again, prayer must be thoroughly 
understood as a dynamic and actual, 
tangible force and must be used in an 
organized, constant, and positive way. 
Results must be aimed at, achieved, and 
recorded. Failures must also be re- 
corded and studied, that the reason for 
them may be discovered and then 
avoided. This is no more than any 
business house would do if it expected 
to accomplish things. How much more 
the church, with its unlimited possi- 
bilities of accomplishment, through its 
intimate connection with the greatest 
power that exists! The place where this 
prayer is carried on should be regarded 
as the power-house of the church, and 
those who give themselves to it as the 
most vital part of the working force of 
the church. 

Secondly, the Sunday school should 
contain, in some degree, the teaching of 
power. Control of mind and, through 
it, the control to a large extent of circum- 
stances should be taught to adolescent 
classes. If it is not taught there, where 
can it be properly taught? At present 
this valuable part of education, that 
which has made America’s prosperity, 
is confined to the business schools, which 
give it full force. It should also be 
taught in the Sunday school, with the 
safeguards of religion around it so that 
it may not be a doctrine of the purely 
selfish use of force as now. The folly 
of fear, its destructive effect, its incon- 
sistency with religion, may also be given 
to children at any age. It will not be 
necessary to change the existing routine 
of lessons. These ideas are a part of 
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religion and are found everywhere in the 
Bible. 

Again, the sacraments, especially that 
of the Lord’s Supper, are a neglected 
source of mystical inspiration. Protes- 
tantism, especially evangelical Protes- 

tantism, has reacted so far from the 
doctrine of the Real Presence that it has 
ceased to feel or to make the plain people 
in the pews feel any sort of presence at 
all except the ordinary appearance of the 
minister handling the elements. Just 
a little historical research, a little study 
of forgotten customs, origins, and sym- 
bols, would restore this most important 
sacrament to its rightful place as the 
very heart of the church—the fountain- 
head of its mystical life, as it was in 
apostolic days. These words are not 
written in a spirit of criticism; but 
surely in any democratic church a 
humble person in the pews may speak 
up and say that the administration of 
the sacraments in Protestant churches 
seems to him dry and lifeless and matter- 
of-fact, and that this rite does not help 
him to be well and happy, with a sense 
of renewed life, as it should. He 
’ cannot always bring his own inspiration 
to church ready-made, but must rely 
on finding some there. 

Again, classes or weekly conferences 
for health can be held in any church, 
modeled on the Wednesday night con- 
ferences at Emanuel Church, Boston. 
Or, if the minister prefers a more con- 
servative model, he will find it in the 
Class for Personal Religion at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston. There are other 
experiments, conducted by consecrated 
men, equally worthy of study, if less 
well known. Conferences looking spe- 
cially toward prosperity for men would 


interest, hold, and help great numbers; 
and if called (so much depends on the 
terminology in all this) “spiritual effi- 
ciency classes” they might fit into the 
social work of churches which have 
institutional development. Such classes 
are held with practical and marked 
results in New York, though not under 
the auspices of any of the large denomi- 
nations. Individual “treatment” (the 
word is bad from its associations) for 
healing, prosperity, or the overcoming 
of bad habits can be made part of the 
work of many a church, but it must be 
done by some person fitted by tempera- 
ment and experience for it, some special- 
ist who is willing to give up his life to 
this sort of thing; for it makes peculiar 
demands on the worker, and one who 
is fitted for it is unfitted for most 
other sorts of work. In the opinion 
of the writer this “clinic” idea of 
individual treatment is the last and 
most difficult application of this doc- 
trine which can be made, because of 
the scarcity of people who can do it 
properly. 

Any minister interested in this sub- 
ject who finds his people sympathet- 
ically inclined will naturally consult 
the traditions of his own denomination. 
If he is a Methodist, he has a wealth of 
material ready to his hand in the simple 
faith of his people not yet wholly under- 
mined by the counter-suggestions of 
this day and age. This he can build on, 
making it become more helpful to them 
instead of less so and, in so doing, build 
up his own faith, which probably needs it 
badly! Methodism is not wanting in 
organized agencies for the use of prayer 
as a dynamic, accountable force acting 
by law and not by chance; important 
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centers for this work exist in New York 
and Boston. 

If the minister is an Episcopalian, he 
finds, of course, the way opened by the 
experiments already alluded to and by 
others and in the very traditions of his 
church, such as healing by unction, 
certain sacramental usages, and the use 
of symbols. On the other hand, he 
sometimes finds a very fixed conserva- 
tism and reluctance to use new termi- 
nology which is occasionally necessary, 
because progress demands new words 
adapted to modern needs. 

These two great denominations have 
almost a monopoly of organized work 
in this field. Unitarians, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Congregationalists num- 
ber, doubtless, many pure mystics 
among the laity and clergy, but one 
might venture the guess that more 
recruits go from them to Christian 
Science and New Thought than from 
the denominations previously named, 
because they offer slight opportunity 
for either the intake or the outgo neces- 
sary to the development of the mystical 
nature. 

Again, there are exceptions to this 
- rule, as, for instance, in the work of the 
Unitarians in their great “revival” 
movement of the past two years; and 
here and there Congregational and Pres- 
byterian and Lutheran ministers—true 
mystics—are trying not to introduce the 
“Emanuel Movement,” perhaps, but to 
graft a little of the new-old teaching on 
the old stock. 

Roman Catholicism is, of course, 
firmly committed to the mystical prac- 
tice and tradition. It believes in exor- 
cism, divination, and divine healing—in 
short, in much that, a generation or two 


ago, was called superstitious. However, 
all this is carefully guarded in actual 
practice by the discretionary powers of 
the local bishop. One might hazard a 
guess that this great church loses fewer 
communicants to the new cults than 
Protestant churches, owing to this 
provision for the needs of faith in its 
members, but it loses some because of 
the small use it makes of the powers 
vested in it. 

One branch of the mystical teaching 
which could certainly be introduced into 
the most conservative church imaginable 
without shock or jar, one which is most 
fundamental, most rewarding in its 
effects, most easily taught and learned, is 
what may be described as the happiness 
teaching—the highly mystical sense of 
the great gladness underlying all sorrow. 

The somewhat shallow optimism of a 
certain school has prejudiced some of us 
against this phase, but in reality it has 
a history and a literature worthy of all 
respect, and has exponents who rank 
high among the great minds who have 
given themselves to the elucidation of 
the mysteries of the spirit. 

Many obscure ailments of mind and 
body are traceable to our habit of being 
sad when there is nothing in particular 
the matter. Surely, recharging the 
minds of men with joy would be a work 
not unworthy the only religion in which 
the note of joy is a dominant feature— 
Christianity. 

The church that would take up and 
use the powerful, searching practice and 
teaching of mysticism must be elastic, 
adaptable, and observing; above all, it 
must so love men that it will have the 
subtle intuitions and insights into their 
inmost needs which love alone can give. 
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VII. Habit and Growth in Religion 

There are plenty of discussions of 
religion which seem tacitly to assume 
that habit has nothing to do with it. 
Religion is so completely transcendent 
that it operates, so to speak, quite over 
the head of habit. What a man is, 
beyond the complex of his habits, is still 
an interesting academic question; but 
society has learned to depend quite 
thoroughly upon a man’s habits in its 
judgment of him. What a child is be- 
coming, independently of the habits he 
is forming, might have equal academic 
interest in some circles; but common- 
sense folk are quite sure that if his habits 
are wrong he is not becoming anything 
worth while. 

Biologically speaking, habit is the 
tendency of an organism to repeat a 
reaction; or, physiologically, “it is the 
growth of the nervous system to the 
modes in which it has been exercised.” 
Now the child comes to birth with a 
complex of instincts, or “ancestral 
habits,” already established. Of these 
we have already spoken. It is they 
which become the basis for the forma- 
tion of individual habits, and the strong- 
est habits are usually those which are 
fundamentally grounded in instinct. 
But there is another and most powerful 
factor in habit-formation, for habit is 
formed through the medium of experi- 
ence, and experience is determined 
chiefly by the social situation. 


The child has, so to speak, the habit- 
forming habit by inheritance, but what 
particular habits he will form is deter- 
mined to a great extent by the habits 
of his social group. This consideration 
is highly important. The little child is, 
as we have seen, highly suggestible, but 
at the same time he is possessed of but 
little power to hold his attention to a 
given end. The first constancies of life 
are necessarily in the environment. 
This, if it is wholesome, supports and 
directs individual effort. But a large 
proportion of the most powerful habits 
are very well fixed before habits, as such, 
are thought of by the child as involving 
morality, and before they become to any 
extent matters of conscious attention 
and effort. So much the more are the 
habits and temper of the social group 
matters of primary concern. 

Yet the conscious direction of habit- 
formation may become a factor long 
before the moral issue emerges. That 
is to say, the moral issue for the little 
child lies in the pleasure or displeasure 
of father and mother. To avoid the one 
and secure the other the very little 
child will make conscious effort to act as 
directed. The parental smile or frown 
is perhaps the first means of social 
discipline in habit-formation. It is the 
first step in that highly organized tech- 
nique by means of which the elder 
generation endeavors to direct and 
steady the attention of the new genera- 
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tion and to secure the continuous pursuit 
of certain wholesome activities until they 
become habitual. 

As long as habit-formation is of this 
degree, the desirability of the habits 
formed depends largely upon the stage 
of social and religious culture attained 
by the group. But, as individuality 
develops, the individual may make de- 
partures from group standards which are 
quite surprising, and which suggest, not 
only the great variety of factors in 
human nature, but also the possibility 
of novel combination and expression 
ranging all the way from eccentricity 
to moral sublimity. 

We want, as James suggests, “to 
make the nervous system our ally and 
not our enemy,” for we realize that the 
law of habit underlies the whole complex 
of personal life. It determines largely, 


not only how we shall act or react in 


a given situation, but also, in very 
large measure, the scope of our activity, 
since our thinking as well as our action 
is habitual. Thus the intensity and 
magnitude of the developing personality 
depend closely upon the habits which are 
the basis of character. 

It needs to be borne in mind that the 
problem of habit-formation is primarily 
one of right action, particularly in child- 
hood. As far as the actions of childhood 
are concerned, they are not directed 
chiefly by reason, but are determined 
upon the basis of instinct, impulse, imita- 
tion, and suggestion. But it is not the 
mere doing of the thing in the right way 
which assures the active formation of a 
proper habit, it is rather the interested 
and successful doing of the thing sug- 
gested which is conclusive in habit- 
formation. Interest and success assure 


the proper “set” of the activity in the 
nervous system. 

How to make right doing interesting 
is no small question, and it does not 
diminish by being applied to childhood, 
for the obvious reason that the range 
of the child’s interests is comparatively 
narrow, to which must be added the fact 
that he has no unified ideal of life inspir- 
ing him to act consistently. Right doing 
divorced from the situations and activ- 
ities to which the child’s instinctive 
equipment impels him can never be made 
attractive. It must be popular with his 
social group or carry with it some attrac- 
tive and immediate reward or it will not 
be persistently undertaken. The avail- 
able motives lie close to childish interest, 
and when they fail, appeal to compulsion 
may bridge the gap. But compulsion 
alone cannot accomplish the desired end. 

Under such discipline and inspiration 
we may think of the child as growing up 
with habits of cleanliness, courtesy, 
obedience, truthfulness, honor, and the 
rest. But we are likely to be asked what 
these have to do with religion. It is 
highly desirable to define religion in 
such terms as shall recognize it as a 
group experience and possession as well 
as an individual experience. Thought 
of in such fashion, the question whether 
the child is religious in being cleanly, 
courteous, truthful, etc., is dependent 
upon whether his social group is religious 
in being cleanly, courteous, truthful, etc. ; 
for religion is, after all, more the temper 
of life than a set of ideas or of cult prac- 
tices. If, in the life of the home, there 
is a genuine trust in God which inter- 
penetrates all its mutual trust, a real 
spirit of love and good-will kindled by 
the love and service of Jesus that runs 
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through all its activities, it is safe to 
say that the child who grows up therein 
will become partaker of them. They 
will belong to him just as truly as the 
customary household decorum. But if 
these things are wanting, no amount of 
cleanliness, courtesy, and truthfulness 
can quite compensate for them. 

Moreover, this spirit of religion needs 
to be embodied. It should exist, not 
only as the heart of all confidence and 
the basis of all love and service, but also 
as a certain group of home practices in 
religion of the sort indicated earlier in 
this discussion. In this series of home 
practices the child will have some definite 
and recognized part, and they will be 
conscientiously shaped so as to have 
meaning for him. By thus sharing in 
the ritual of home religion, the child will 
build up a set of religious habits which 
will not only serve current need, but will 
serve as the basis of a more extensive 
series in youth and maturity. 

By far the most significant part of 
habit-formation in childhood, in so far 
as it relates specifically to religion, is that 
which establishes in the child the char- 
acteristic emotional attitudes of reli- 
gion—the attitudes of reverence, love, 
trust, and the like. These articulate 
directly with the characteristic attitudes 
of social morality—good-will, sympathy, 
fellowship, etc., and with the more 
typically individual qualities of honesty, 
truthfulness, courtesy, etc. Whether 
the child will realize the emotional atti- 
tudes of personal religion depends largely 
upon the sort of religion with which his 
family makes him familiar; if religious 
ceremonial takes the place of the reli- 
gious spirit, the child has a very poor 
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chance to know anything about them. 
Reverence, love, and trust cannot be 
abstractly taught to childhood. The 
child has no ability for abstract thinking, 
but great ability to absorb the ideals of 
concrete living. 

If mere instruction could suffice, the 
problem of the church school would be 
far simpler. Great numbers of children 
are in the care of the church for whose 
religious nurture the home does little 
or nothing. The problem thus becomes 
one of establishing a vitally religious 
group in whose activities and spirit such 
children shall continuously share. The 
church school has succeeded only in part, 
and it has become quite evident that 
there is no substitute for home nurture 
in religion. To succeed more amply the 
church school must greatly enlarge its 
expressional, play, and service activities, 
and must find a way to spend more time 
with the children. The church must 
invest more in leadership, in equipment, 
and training, but it must also give more 
time. Just because so large a part of 
its staff is made up of unpaid, voluntary 
workers, this is difficult of realization. 
Whether the home is religious but one 
day in seven, and then only formally, or 
is vitally religious seven days in the week, 
or even if the home is not religious at all, 
childhood goes on every waking hour 
of every day building up the structure of 
habit which is the ultimate basis of its 
character. Who shall say that growth 
in religion is not vitally conditioned by 
this process? Does anyone suppose 
that a cataclysmic change some years 
later on can undo what these years have 
done or accomplish what these years 
have failed to accomplish ? 


The Use and Abuse of Creeds 

The demand of the modern day for 
reality in religion is echoed in an article 
by Dr. E. F. Tittle in the November- 
December number of the Methodist Review, 
entitled, “The Use and Abuse of Creeds.” 
Everyone must have a creed. The great 
strife of our time is not so much the 
struggle of arms as of ideas and ideals. 
We are witnessing today the clashing of 
creeds. Religious creeds are inevitable and, 
moreover, they are desirable. As friendly 
guideposts on the road to the everlasting 
truth of things, religious creeds are of ines- 
timable value. But they have not always 
been friendly guideposts. They have been 
clubs to compel all to believe what some have 
believed. So used they are mischievous and 
barriers to progress. This use of creeds 
tends to intellectualize religion. Yet there 
are very few churches with which one may 
unite without meeting the creedal test. And 
the creedal test is too exacting and not 
exacting enough—intellectually too difficult, 
ethically too easy. It has made church 
membership impossible to some very good 
men. ‘Surely there was something wrong 
with an ecclesiastical test which excluded 
such a man as Abraham Lincoln from the 
fellowship of the church.” On the other 
hand, the creedal test is ethically not exact- 
ing enough. Many men do not think their 
religion. To them the intellectual creed 
means nothing and their spirit is not changed 
by great tasks. The church should ask of 
her incoming members: “Are you willing to 
make sacrifices? Are you willing to do the 
will of God at whatever personal cost? The 
world is in a bad way. It is suffering. Are 
you going to help? Are you willing to seek 
first the Kingdom of God?” 

Another evil of creedal compulsion is the 
fact that it has prevented co-operation 
among men who might have worked enthu- 
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siastically in the achievement of human 
values. It has divided Christendom into a 
multitude of warring sects suspicious of each 
other. 

There are signs that a new day is dawn- 
ing. Heresy trials are less frequent. The 
war between science and religion is losing its 
meaning. Still further, to be recognized as 
a religious man today one must do more than 
give assent to theological formularies. He 
must be a co-worker with God at his tasks 
of moralizing business, humanizing industry, 
purifying politics, Christianizing interna- 
tional relationships. And now at last the 
churches are uniting. “Differing still in 
their formal beliefs, their ritualistic observ- 
ances, and their political organization, they 
are nevertheless co-operating in determined 
and enthusiastic endeavor to realize in this 
world the Kingdom of God.”’ 


Spiritual Effects of the War 


The Hibbert Journal for October carries 
an article entitled “War as Medicine,” by 
G. F. Bridges, in which war is lauded as the 
great stimulant to moral and spiritual ad- 
vance. The words of the Master of Baliol 
are used as a text: “War is an intellectual 
awakener and a moral tonic. It stirs men 
to think and thinking is what we most lack 
in England. It creates a conscious unity of 
feeling which is the atmosphere needed for 
a new start. It purges away old strifes and 
sectional aims and raises us a while into a 
higher and purer air. It helps us to recap- 
ture some of the lofty and intense patriotism 
of the ancient world.” Mr. Bridges argues 
that the war has been in reality a spiritual 
tonic; that tens of thousands of people who 
were thinking of nothing but their own live- 
lihood, their own interests and pleasures, are 
today bending their energies to the service 
of the state and of others. The war is mak- 
ing multitudes into good soldiers who know 
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how to put duty first and the reward second. 
This is for most of us a moral ascent. It is 
also teaching comradeship. The soldier has 
to live close to his fellows. The army is a 
great school of mutual forbearance and help- 
fulness. 

It is rarely the case that wars are fought 
without the firm belief on the part of the 
fighters that their cause is righteous and 
worthy. Noman can predict that there will 
not be great ideal causes for wars in the 
future as in the past. Nations may be so 
profoundly possessed by great ideals that 
they will defy the world in their support. 
Where wars have ethical convictions behind 
them even civil wars may be moral stimu- 
lants and the nursing mothers of heroes. 
They may “cause the loss of many lives, 
shatter the happiness of many homes, 
spread destruction through a smiling land, 
but it is some offset against these calamities 
that it raises human effort, endurance, pub- 
lic spirit, and power of self-sacrifice to a 
pitch rarely attained in peace.” 

War is the final test of conviction. To 
be willing to suffer and die for a cause is an 
incontestable proof of sincere belief. And 
how in the last resort can man show that he 
is in earnest except by being willing to kill 
and be killed ? 

We can hardly look forward confidently 
to the abolition of war, and it may be a for- 
tunate thing for us that we cannot. The 
effect of the total absence of conflict is to 
make us cold, soft, lazy, and pleasure-loving 
rather than amiable and gentle. ‘There 
may be after all some truth in Treitschke’s 
remark, ‘The living God will see to it that 
war constantly returns as a dreadful medi- 
cine for the human race.’” 

The other side of the argument is pre- 
sented by Adele Phillips and Russell Phillips 
by means of a vivid picture of the degenera- 
tion in spiritual tone of the society of the 
city of Berlin under the influence of the war. 
They write in the Adlantic Monthly for Janu- 
ary under the caption “The Decline of the 
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Berliner.” They were bewildered by the 
swift swing of mental attitude of the German 
from amiable, law-abiding peaceableness to 
a fierce lust for blood. They had been 
entirely won by the German characteristics 
of cleanliness, candor, fearlessness of expres- 
sion, moral courage, and love of justice. 
Then with the war came a sudden change. 
From burgher to professor “a nebulous 
moral turpitude befogged their mentality. 
Duplicity and perfidy were the gods of the 
hour. The men degenerated into savagery; 
the women became unsexed.”’ Cruelty, lust 
for human life, were manifest everywhere. 
Berlin rejoiced at the “Lusitania”’ incident, 
the massacre of Armenians, the introduction 
of poison gas, discrimination against Eng- 
lish prisoners, the drowning of neutrals, and 
the murder of Edith Cavell. The pulpit also 
incited to killing. “One could not believe 
that this restless, brutal, bitter, merciless, 
blood-crazed multitude were the cultured, 
happy, devoutly religious people of a short 
time ago.” ‘‘A torpedo striking home bears 
the message of God,” “Would that the just 
God in his righteousness might bestow on 
the bullet from the German gun the magic 
power of the jawbone of the ass and slay ten 
thousand of the enemy with each bullet,” 
were characteristic utterances from the pul- 
pits of Berlin. The pulpit is prostituted to 
the military aims of the state. The people 
have lost the consolations of religion. The 
church is distrusted; the people are shepherd- 
less in their great affliction. Hopelessness, 
agnosticism, and blasphemy are every- 
where, in spite of the Kaiser’s intimacy with 
God. The terrible increase in the number 
of suicides, especially of women, is a com- 
mentary on the state of mind. 

“From the quiet, amiable friendliness of 
the pre-war life the people of Berlin had 
grown like creatures of the wild... .. The 
doctrines they advocated were appalling. 
From a fairly liberal interpretation of the 
Golden Rule they suddenly narrowed to ‘Do 
what I say and in such a way as I please.’ 
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The whole world must bend to their will; 
and in the effort to enforce that will they 
would wreck the whole world 

were coarsened, brutalized.” 


A Note on Some Recently Collected 
New Testament Fragments 


One would expect after looking through 
the monumental editions of the New Testa- 
ment, the collections, corpora, and such ac- 
cumulations as those of Wessely, Wilcken, 
Crum, and the like, that an end were made 
of establishing the text of the New Testa- 
ment. But in the great libraries of London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome, and a dozen lesser cities of Europe; 
in cloister collections visited and unvisited, 
from Sinai to the recesses of Asia Minor; 
perchance hidden away in the sands of some 
forgotten site of Egypt—who knows—are 
treasures yet to be brought to light. The 
history of the growth of our Greek New Tes- 
tament is one of the world’s wonders. Stu- 
dents here and there, more or less isolated, 
gather up little stores of materials. Men of 
more genius or more opportunity gather 
these materials into a new edition and so the 
work begins again. From Erasmus to Wet- 
stein, Griesbach to Lachmann, and from 
Tischendorf to Westcott-Hort and von 
Soden is indeed a scenic route. 

Gregory’s and von Soden’s books ap- 
peared, the latter in 1902 and the former in 
1908-9. Since then discoveries have gone 
on. Many manuscripts and fragments 
enumerated by them still need collating, 
many notations made by them for further 
editions are left unpublished at their death, 
and no one man encompasseth all things. 
From year to year new lists brought down 
to date are being published, and each suc- 
cessive statement is antiquated almost as 
soon as published. 

From a collation of over seventy of these 
fragments recently made, certain points 
seem clear: (1) So far no striking changes 
appear. There is nothing so marked as, for 
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example, the addition to the conclusion of 
Mark in the Freer Gospels. There is 
nothing so spectacular as Ramsay’s pro- 
posed emendation in I Pet. 3:19. Barring 
unexpected finds, the future work of the New 
Testament scholars will be one of refining of 
details. . (2) On the whole, these fragments 
support the neutral text, which, sometimes 
called pre-Syrian, is thought to come near- 
est the apostolic originals. This text is 
represented by the great codices 8B. Many 
years ago, in the course of a lecture, Profes- 
sor Gregory remarked that a certain pecu- 
liarity in the signatures of Cod. B led him 
to suspect Coptic origin. These fragments, - 
of Egyptian origin, support B. Hence they 
furnish a further indication of the Egyptian 
source of Cod. B and of the neutral text. 
As for Cod. §, it came of course from Sinai. 
(3) The abundance of itacisms suggests tran- 
scription from dictation. In practically 
every instance itacisms occur, a for ¢, € for 
at, » for « or e, and their vice versa’s. So 
also o and w appear interchangeable. 
(4) There is a suggestion here of the cus- 
tomary pronunciation of the Greek lan- 
guage at the time the manuscripts were 
written. The old Erasmian method, still 
regnant in our colleges, has long been under 
criticism. Why saddle an artificial scheme 
on Greek and not on other ‘still living 
tongues? It seems but a series of steps 
from the pronunciation implied in these 
fragments and the living Greek of today— 
no more than the difference between the 
English of Chaucer and present-day English 
speech. (5) The Gospels abound in vari- 
ants more than the other portions of the 
New Testament. This is to be expected, 
for, probably, the Gospels were most fre- 
quently copied—thus increasing the proba- 
bilities of error—and the Gospels would 
thus more abound in the hands of the poor 
and ignorant. The language of the New 
Testament—the language of these frag- 
ments—is the language of the common 
folk. 
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The Educational Theory of Social 
Progress 

Professor Charles A. Ellwood sets forth 
his theory of social progress in the November 
number of the Scientific Monthly. Civiliza- 
tion is an acquired trait. The mass of habits 
are transferred from generation to genera- 
tion by custom and tradition. Each genera- 
tion must learn this mass of habits anew. 
The infant is given only capacity to acquire 
the habits of its social environment. The 
difference between the children of primitive 
conditions and those of civilization is merely 
the difference of entering a different environ- 
ment—civilization is not inborn. The con- 
clusion is therefore that the methods of 
continuing and developing human social life 
in its cultural phases must be essentially of 
an educational nature. 

Education is a method, not a cause, of 
progress. The educative process means the 
whole process of controlling the formation of 
habit and character, of ways of thinking and 
acting in the individual. The instruments 
are the home, the school, the church, the 
press, and public address; in a different way, 
the shop, the factory, and the market-place. 
Dr. Ellwood’s thesis is that the active factors 
in progress may be most advantageously, 
economically, and effectively controlled in 
human society by the educative process. 
The social evolution of the past has pro- 
ceeded essentially by the method of educa- 
tion. It is the failure of the educative 
process which is the immediate cause of the 
periods of moral and intellectual decadence 
in human society. The progress to higher 
social life in the future will depend upon the 
educative process. Revolutions will not do 
it. They may clear the way of obstacles, 
but to have permanency there must be the 
adjustment of the individual to higher social 
needs by education. This education is not 
the impartation of knowledge, but the arti- 
ficial control of the formation of habits and 
character in the individual so as to fit him 
to participate efficiently in the social life. 
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If education in this sense were consciously 
used as an instrument of social progress, it 
would (1) make the normal individual many 
times more efficient socially than he is at the 
present time; (2) make more harmonious 
the relations between individuals. This is 
where the individualistic education of the 
nineteenth century failed. 

“After this war it is to be hoped that we 
shall take up the work of socializing our 
system of education in earnest as the true 
foundation on which we can build a worthy 
civilization for the future. For civilization 
is only just beginning. The work of rational 
and scientifically planned social progress lies 
all ahead. And socialized education is the 
key to such progress.” 


- The Movement toward Peace 


Bruno Lasker of the Survey staff has a 
lengthy article in the Yale Review for Octo- 
ber in which he attempts to point “The 
Way to Durable Peace.” In summary he 
says that the key to a durable peace must 
be sought in the gradual disintegration of 
territorial sovereignty by economic co- 
operation. The Realpolitik of the future 
will concern itself less with geographical 
statics and more with social dynamics. 
Only excessive optimism expects an imme- 
diate, vast extension of international control 
over the relationships of nations after the 
war. The immediate adoption of free 
trade is unlikely. Animosity will cling for 
along time. Yet, even in the stress of war, 
the factors creative of the future are emer- 
ging. There isan intense desire everywhere 
for a new and stronger system of inter- 
national government and jurisdiction. A 
world-conscience is taking shape—a public 
opinion directed to practical ends. We 
begin to see too that for the sake of peace 
we must give up the seeming national 
security of economic isolation to secure the 
real security which comes from giving free 
play to all the vital forces of the world. 
There will be problems connected with the 
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present idea of nationality and with the 
emergence of new world-powers, but eco- 
nomic freedom and the widest untrammeled 
intercourse among nations are the way to 


peace. 

“When will wars cease?” asks the Un- 
popular Review in the October number. A 
glance at the wars of the civilized world 
shows that they have been for the most part 
religious or dynastic. Religious wars are 
now unlikely to occur. In times when all 
states were the private property of their 
rulers dynastic wars were a matter of course. 
Napoleon was a plain brigand who sought 
to found a dynasty. The Crimean War 
was over the balance of power—fear lest 
one dynasty become too strong for the rest. 
But now, with France a republic, England 
democratic, Italy a liberal monarchy, there 
is no talk of balance of power. The Franco- 
Prussian War was welcomed by Napoleon 
III to divert agitation which threatened 
his dynasty. The present war is the work 
of practically a single dynasty engaged in a 
vast scheme of land piracy. The war has 
come now to a question of Hohenzollerns 
or no Hohenzollerns. The war will end 
when the world may treat with representa- 
tives elected by the German people. When 
dynasties are gone and the people of the 
world are arranged in democratic common- 
wealths we may expect to see the end of 
all but “small,” or it may be “civil,” 
wars. 

Perhaps the most incisive treatment of 
the effort of the Vatican to secure peace is 
that of a writer in the Contemporary Review 
of October. The article is unsigned. He 
thinks that one very good reason that the 
Pope’s appeal for conciliation has been 
refused is because he spoke too late. A 
Papacy which could keep discreet silence 
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in the presence of the initial evils of the 
war could not but lose moral authority. 
The time to have spoken was when the whole 
world waited for some commanding protest 
against the horribie inhumanities and in- 
justices of 1914. To speak in 1917 is to 
speak too late. It is also too soon—for 
repentance must precede forgiveness and 
reconciliation, reparation must follow the 
crime, and justice alone can be the founda- 
tion of a lasting peace. But a more impor- 
tant reason for the refusal of the proposal of 
the Pope is the fact that the Vatican has 
been the center of German propaganda and 
on more than one occasion has been the 
instrument of German policy. Erzberger, 
the leader of the Centre Party in Germany, 
is known to be the representative of the 
Vatican, leader of millions of German 
Catholics, and public utterances of this man 
have not been exceeded, in ruthless in- 
humanity and brutal bloodthirstiness, by 
any German propaganda. Why did not 
the Vatican repudiate him? The Vatican 
is in close political alliance with the Ger- 
manic powers. Since 1887 the Catholic 
German Centre Party has stood for despot- 
ism, for war, for Pan-Germanism. The 
efforts of the Pope to secure peace are today 


‘unavailing and futile because one of. his 


predecessors became the tool of Prussian 
militarism. The Pope wants to save the 
Hapsburgs and the prestige of the German 
Centre Party. Yet this Catholic party has 
been more directly responsible for German 
and Austrian crimes than even the Junkers. 
The appeals of the Sacred College and of 
the Vatican fall upon deaf ears because the 
influence of the Sacred College has proved 
itself a pro-German influence and the Vati- 
can has not repudiated its secret solidarity 
with the enemies of civilization. 
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MISSIONS 


A Forward Movement in Missions 


The Methodist Episcopal church is out 
for $80,000,000 for missions. The editor of 
the Congregationalist and Advance, Novem- 
ber, calls this “the boldest financial under- 
taking projected recently by any body of 
Christains of America.”’ In response to 
the call of the larger patriotism of the 
kingdom, this church has abandoned the 
conventional for the unusual and the heroic. 
In the present world-crisis this religious 
body is making ready to do its part. 
It recognizes that men may be exempt 
from military duty but not from world- 
service. The membership of the church 
is summoned to a new task of world- 
evangelization, conservation, and recon- 
struction. The movement has not issued 
from the war strain alone. Plans to this 
end have been working for years. Four 
years ago a careful study was begun of all 
the mission fields in which this church is 
operating. When the World Program Com- 
mittee met a few weeks ago at Niagara 
Falls it had before it an exhaustive survey. 
There was not only an extensive printed 
survey, but multiplied maps, charts, studies, 
estimates, and someone acquainted with 
the facts first hand to interpret them as 
they applied to each field. This committee 
recommended to the Board of Foreign 
Missions that forty millions of dollars 
would be necessary to do the work. On 
November 9, in session in New York 
City, after several days of profound study, 
prayer, deliberation, and at the close of 
eight hours earnest discussion of the pro- 
gram, it was adopted unanimously. This 
amount is to be raised in five years and 
much of it is to be invested in permanent 
equipment. The week following this ac- 
tion, in conformity with that which was 


previously understood, the Board of Home 
Missions adopted a similar program at 
Philadelphia. Not only are the unparal- 
leled opportunities abroad to be met, but 
in the homeland service will be rendered to 
struggling and stranded communities, the 
frontiersman, and the foreigner. The move- 
ment is designed also to deepen the sense 
of stewardship and multiply the prayer 
life of the church. The leaders recognize 
that this is a stupendous undertaking, but 
they are ready to go forward. The editor 
of the Western Christian Advocate, November 
14, says: “The Methodist Episcopal church 
can never be the same again. Failure to 
accomplish this task means the disintegra- 
tion of that Methodist morale that has 
known no defeat God help us not 
to fail the heaven-born vision in an hour 
when visions languish and the people 
perish.” 


West China Union University 


The estimated population of West 
China, which includes Szechwan, Kweichow, 
and Yunnan, is eighty to one hundred 
millions. This is approximately one-fourth 
the population of the vast new republic. 
From the view point of both missions 
and nations so large a population “should 
have access to at least one university, as a 
clearing-house for the world’s best thought 
and a fountain-head for investigation and 
instruction.” For the purpose of establish- 
ing Christianity it is imperative. How this 
problem is being solved is explained by J. 
L. Stewart in the Chinese Recorder, Sep- 
tember. To secure funds and faculties, 
adequate buildings and broad preliminary 
foundations for such an enterprise, is a 
stupendous undertaking. Among the mis- 
sionary forces in this field it was recog- 
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inzed that no one mission was equal to the 
task. If such a work was to be done in 
any way, co-operation was absolutely neces- 
sary. Steps to this end began about 1904-5. 
Four mission boards joined hands in the 
project, viz., American Baptist, Canadian 
Methodist, English Friends, and Methodist 
Episcopal. The first classes were opened 
in the spring of 1910. During these early 
years of waiting and preparation it became 
evident that for such an educational insti- 
tution as was contemplated it was necessary 
to lay the foundations in a system of pri- 
mary and secondary schools. This brought 
about the formation of the West China 
Christian Educational Union. Included in 
this were not only the four missions ori- 
ginally uniting to found the university, but 
also all of the Protestant missions then 
operating in West China. The growth of 
this aspect of the work has passed beyond 
all expectations. Starting with voluntary 
workers who could give a few odd hours to 
the cause, it has developed until now there 
is a competent general secretary, a fair- 
sized office staff, and a Chinese secre- 
tary. Of these primary and secondary 
schools there are now more than 1,000 
under the auspices of the Union. Courses 
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Play in Religious Education 

The editor of the Graded Sunday School 
Magazine, January, believes that “a nota- 
ble gain in the higher life of the race has 
come in the gradual change of attitude of the 
church toward play and recreation.” In 
the eighteenth century Francke of Halle 
wrote: “Play must be forbidden in any 
and all of its forms. The children shall be 
instructed in such a manner as to show 
them, through the presentation of religious 
principles, the wastefulness and folly of all 
play. They shall be led to see that play 
will distract their minds from God, the 
Eternal Good, and will work nothing but 
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of study, recommended texts, outlines of 
subjects, regular yearly examinations, in- 
structions to teachers and superintendents, 
short-term normal courses, etc., are all pro- 
vided. In this system of schools is a basis 
for supply of university patronage, and that 
always enlarging, always tested and trained 
in their own schools. These students, added 
to those who come from government middle 
and other schools, bring to the university all 
of the patronage for which it can provide. 
The university began with a few modest 
courses; now it has numerous divisions, 
faculties, and departments. So far this 
union plan has worked remarkably well. 
It enables each church participating to do 
far more than it could have done alone under 
circumstances ever so favorable. The sys- 
tem is practical. It provides many oppor- 
tunities of co-operation among the different 
religious bodies and of securing the good- 
will of leaders in various branches of 
government educational work. All classes 
of the Chinese—officials, gentry, and 
common people—treat the missionary work- 
ers most cordially and demonstrate their 
confidence by sending their sons to them to 
be instructed. The West China Union 
University project is a success. 


harm to their spiritual lives.” This repre- 
sents the attitude of many earnest and 
devout people of the eighteenth and even 
of the nineteenth century. While there is 
not yet a widespread effort by the churches 
t provide for the play needs of children and 
the recreational needs of young people and 
adults, the growing tendency is quite differ- 
ent from that indicated above. Actual 
moral values inhere in various forms of 
play. This fact, which is recognized by 
clear-visioned religious teachers, needs yet 
wider recognition. The churches should 
and will soon recognize these play values 
and will plan in intelligent, generous, and 
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systematic ways for utilizing them. The 
literature dealing with the significance of 
play has been enriched in recent years by a 
number of worthful books. The most 
important of these without exception treat 
of play from the standpoint of general 
education. There is yet to be produced 
a thoroughgoing treatise on the value of 
play in moral and religious education, 
together with a presentation of principles 
and methods, especially with a view to their 
application in the work of the modern 
church school. Of the books already avail- 
able, that by Joseph Lee, Play in Education, 
is one of the most valuable. His theory 
of play seems to be very near to the true 
position. He says: “To the child play is 
the most important thing there is. It is 
primary, comes first in interest, represents 
real life; it is what all the rest is for. It is 
difficult, making an infinite and insatiable 
demand for power and courage. It is 
authoritative, required, not to be slighted 
without shame. Play is the child. In it 
he wreaks himself. It is the letting loose 
of what is in him, the active projection of 
the force .he is, the becoming of what he is 
to be.” But with the recognition of the 
value of this treatise it is to be regretted 
that the author does not treat the relation 
of play to the growth of the moral and the 
religious life. The editor concludes his 
discussion with a valuable list of the most 
important books on this subject. 


The Most Important Factor in the 
Sunday-School Problem 


The Sunday school is a powerful and 
significant agency in the realm of religious 
training. it is not surprising that so much 
emphasis is placed upon it in modern reli- 
gious thought and literature. There is no 
established agreement as to what consti- 
tutes the most important factor in the 
Sunday-school problem. The emphasis 
seems to vary with the viewpoint of the 
individual who is seeking for a solution 
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of the problem. The American Church 
Sunday-School Magazine, January, quotes 
from the Church News an article on this 
subject. In this it is vigorously contended 
that the personality and training of the 
teacher is the most important factor in the 
whole range of Sunday-school problems. 
It is asserted that “religious education is a 
task, the mastery of which will mean a 
solution of any number of parochial prob- 
lems, both practical and theoretical. The 
hardest thinking of the church for the next 
generation ought to be devoted to religious 
education and its kindred subjects. The 
encouraging progress of the last decade 
ought to be carried on to something ap- 
proaching completion. Religious educa-. 
tion, we rejoice to say, has become a study 
of scientific tendencies. It has become a 
thing of experiments and_ laboratories. 
More and more are men and women train- 
ing for careers of administration in Sunday- 
school organization and methods. Two 
questions ought always to be kept in mind: 
(1) What, in religious education, is the thing 
to be done? and (2) Who is to do it ?” 
Heretofore we have not been altogether 
clear as to the object in our Sunday-school 
endeavor. Certainly it is more than to 
train children in the worship and customs 
of the church in order that as they grow 
older they may take their part in its services 
with decorum and intelligence. It is more 
than teaching children and youth the creeds 
and seeing that they are intellectually sound 
in the faith. It is more than inculcating 
devotion to the church as an institution. 
All of these are important, but they are 
only means to an end, and that end is 
Christian character. Such character is to 
be attained not later, but now in every 
stage of development from childhood to 
maturity. The impartation of Christian 
character is not a simple thing. It is not 
a matter of books, grades, or methods, but 
of personality. The whole power of Chris- 
tianity lies in personality. The power of 
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Jesus was not what he said, but his ‘per- 
sonality. Most of his ethical teachings 
can be duplicated from the great religions 
of the world. His uniqueness was in the 
spirit and character of the life he lived. 
The whole life of the child is imitation or 
response to personality. With this true 
the keystone of religious education is the 
personality of the teacher. The home, 
parents, priest, all are important, but in the 
conditions under which we live today the 
most of religious education is and must be 
done by the teacher if it is done at all. “A 
few years ago a noted aviator, who has since 
lost his life, took an old abandoned aéro- 
plane which nobody had been able to 
operate, and flew around Staten Island 
with it as if it had been a powerful Bleriot. 
When he landed he remarked, ‘You can 
fly a kitchen table if you have the right 
kind of a motor.’ So it is with the Sunday 
school. If you have the right kind of 
teachers you can run your Sunday school 


with a Mother Goose book.” But to secure 
competent teachers you must provide 
adequate teacher-training. 


The Church College and the School 
in the Local Church 


The Pilgrim Magazine of Religious Edu- 
cation has a department designated ‘An 
Open Forum in Religious Education,” 
which is conducted by Professor Walter S. 
Athearn. In the January issue there is a 
discussion of the church college and the 
school in the local church. Attention is 
directed first to the fact that the church 
colleges of the United States are built on 
the public schools. In co-operation with 
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state colleges they assist in establishing 
entrance requirements and defining units of 
credit, teaching conditions, qualifications for 
teachers, etc. It is through this process that 
the high schools have become standardized. 

Today there is a nation-wide demand 
for the standardization of Bible-study. In 
more than twenty states the North Dakota 
plan has been introduced in some form. 
Bible-study conducted under church aus- 
pices is asking for academic rating by public 
high schools and state colleges. To what 
agency should we look for the standardiza- 
tion of Bible-study? Is it not the business 
of the church college? Why should not 
the church colleges be built on the church 
schools? Why should not the church col- 
leges do for the schools in the local church 
what they help to do for the public schools ? 
Why should they not determine teaching 
conditions, supervise organization and ad- 
ministration, fix units of credit, and estab- 
lish teacher-training standards? Professor 
Athearn asks: “Will not some member of 
the Council of the Church Boards of Edu- 
cation explain to the readers of the Open 
Forum why church colleges do nothing 
to standardize the local church schools, 
why they are silent when the church schools 
are asking for academic credit, and why the 
Council of Church Boards of Education 
has done nothing to improve the quantity 
or quality of biblical teaching in church 
colleges? Do Church Boards of Education 
exist to assist in developing a system of 
secular schools under church management 
to compete with state schools, or do they 
have a specific service to the church and 
the cause of religious education ?” 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


A Forward Step for Baptist 
Sunday Schools 
By direction of the International Lesson 
Committee the “Uniform Series of Sunday 
School Lessons” is discontinued. In its 
place beginning with January, 1918, is 


offered an “Improved Uniform Series.” 
This is a significant forward step in the work 
of the Sunday school in the Baptist denom- 
ination. The Watchman-Examiner, Janu- 
ary 3, comments on this editorially. In the 
former lesson-plan there was one title, one 


Scripture selection, and one golden text for 
the use of all from babies to grandfathers. 
Important portions of the Bible were 
selected and arranged to be used in a cycle 
of six years. In the “Improved Uniform 
Series of International Sunday School 
Lessons” now offered there is a general 
theme, Scripture lesson, and golden text. 
There is also additional Bible material for 
teachers and four separate lesson titles for 
primary, junior, intermediate and young 
people, and adult groups. Additional Bible 
material is provided for each of these groups. 
For each of the first two groups a special 
memory verse is selected. The cycle of six 
years in the old scheme is supplanted in the 
new by a cycle of eight years or two half- 
cycles of four years each. 

The new series carries many improve- 
ments, some of the most important of which 
are as follows: ‘“(z) In an eight-year cycle 
of lessons more of the Bible is covered than 
in a six-year cycle, and also more and more 
varied Bible material is provided for each 
lesson. (2) Provision is made during the 
eight years for a number of topical studies 
with miscellaneous Scripture references, 
such as a series of lessons on the Christian 
life, church history, missions, temperance, 
and community service. (3) Adaptation 
to the several age groups by use of separate 
titles and biblical material better suited 
to the nature and needs of pupils in those 
groups. This adaptation is through a 


modification of the general Bible passage 


by use of fewer or more verses, or by sub- 
stitution of entirely different Bible material, 
as is often the case in primary lessons to get 
a story for children.” These improved 
lesson helps are published and distributed 
by the American Baptist Publication 
Society. 


Industrial Parish Work 


The Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian church, under the direction of 
William P. Shriver, operates a Department 
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of Immigrant and City Work. From a 
copy of a report made from this department 
to the Board, we observe that in minister- 
ing to the recent immigrant the approach 
is from the community standpoint, i.e., the 
immigrant is dealt with, not detached from, 
but in relation to, his environing community. 
Knit up with the community in which he 
lives is his life, his progress, his welfare, and 
that of his family. Therefore the work of 
the church in any given immigrant com- 
munity must be developed on a compre- 
hensive scale. “It calls for a sympathetic 
understanding of the previous life and 
social and religious traditions of the immi- 
grant, and at the same time demands that 
we introduce him to the best this country 
has in civic, social, and religious ideals.” 
This principle has inspired a new form of 
religious ministry conducted by the Pres- 
byterian Home Board. It is designated 
“industrial parish work.” This work is 
now operating in no less than nine impor- 
tant industrial communities where the new 
immigrant is a large population factor. 

The method of this work is, first, to sur- 
vey the community as a whole. Next, a 
program is formulated which undertakes to 
federate all existing Presbyterian churches 
and agencies and which seeks to inspire 
them with a spirit adequate for the task of 
ministering to their immigrant neighbors. 
This federation is organized and operated 
through a parish council. All workers are 
chosen with particular reference to the 
immigrant adult and child life. Among 
these are both foreign-speaking workers 
and American men and women. All of 
them meet in regular conference, plan their 
work jointly, and co-operate thoroughly 
with one another. Through parish head- 
quarters common facilities are made avail- 
able, such as a stereopticon service, parish 
paper, and summer camp. With a sound 
co-ordination of all Presbyterian forces this 
church is better prepared for its own task 
and for co-operation with other churches 
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and with civic and social agencies. A 
demonstration industrial parish was estab- 
lished in 1916 in the Iron River Mining Dis- 
trict of Michigan. The work is conducted 
also in two other iron mining communities 
in this country, viz., the Range Parish in 
Minnesota and the Gogebic Parish in Wis- 
consin and Michigan. It is noted further 
that very encouraging progress has been 
made in the Cherokee-Crawford Parish in 
a coal-mining community of ninety thousand 
population in southeastern Kansas. This 
industrial-parish scheme seems to be a very 
significant adventure in the field of home 
missions. 


An Event in Religious Journalism 


_ Recently the Congregationalist, Boston, 
and the Advance, Chicago, were combined 
into one journal to be issued hereafter as 
the Congregationalist and Advance. The 
editor of the Watchman-Examiner, Nov- 
ember 29, comments on this as an important 
and interesting event in the field of Ameri- 
can religious journalism. More and more 
the national point of view is triumphing over 
sectional spirit. Furthermore, this com- 
bination is the result of the simple fact that 
leaders of the Congregational churches in 
this country believe that their six thousand 
churches can be served by one paper better 
than by two. It is but another evidence 
of the tendency within Congregationalism 
“toward unification and the better co- 
ordination of all its working agencies.” 
The rejoicing of the denominational leaders 
in this achievement is especially noticeable. 
“The merger is in line with the general 
trend of American religious journalism as 
shown by the combination of the Watch- 
man, of Boston, and the Examiner, of New 
York, and the Commonwealth, of Philadel- 
phia, and by the absorption of the West- 
minster, of Philadelphia, into the Continent, 
of Chicago, and the even more recent 
combination of the Unitarian Advance, of 
Illinois, and the Christian Register, of Boston, 
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which has just been accomplished.” These 
changes have not come about because of 
any decline of the influence of the religious 
press, but in the interest of increased effi- 
ciency in the midst of conditions as they are 
today. The editor-in-chief of the Con- 
gregationalist and Advance is Dr. Howard A. 
Bridgman, well and favorably known as 
the editor of the Congregationalist for the 
last six years. 


Looking toward Unity 


An international convention of the Dis- 
ciples was held a few weeks ago in Kansas 
City. The editor of the Christian Work, 
December 1, declares that the most signifi- 
cant chapter in that convention was its 
Christian unity session. In this there were 
received official deputations from (1) the 
Presbyterian church, from which the Dis- 
ciples came about one hundred years ago; 
(2) the Congregationalists, with whom the 
Disciples have much similarity in origin 
and purpose; (3) the Christians, with 
whom the Disciples were most closely 
associated in their earlier history. The 
closing address of the occasion was delivered 
by Bishop C. P. Anderson, D.D., Protes- 
tant Episcopal bishop of Chicago. These 
official deputations were guests at a banquet 
on Saturday evening. On Sunday they 
addressed an audience of ten thousand in 
Convention Hall. The enthusiasm was 
exceptional. Such occasions mark progress 
on the way to permanent cordial and 
friendly relations. ‘The time must come 
when prejudice is to give away to reason 
and believers in Jesus are to find in each 
other common brothers of the common 
faith.’ We are face to face with problems 
that are far more serious than our petty 
differences. The issues that confront us now 


_cannot be met by sectarian or party pro- 


grams. The only way to ultimate triumph 
is through the spirit of greatness operating 
in a united church. Its unfriendly divi- 
sions are Christianity’s greatest weakness. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION* 


REV. OSCAR C. HELMING 
University Congregational Church, Chicago, Illinois 


One of the chief needs of the prospective 
preacher and teacher of religion is the need 
of finding his bearings. What is the nature 
of religion? How is it related to other 
human values? What is the aim of reli- 
gious propaganda? What are the forces 
and instruments with which it works ? 

Religion deals with the soul out of which 
come the issues of life; with the spirit which 
creates moral good and evil. It is an inner 
disposition determining one’s attitude to- 
ward God, toward man, and toward the 
problems of experience. Every social hope, 
every program of economic reform, every 
ideal of the better commonwealth of man, 


‘ waits upon this inner disposition for its 


fulfilment. But religion cannot be cut off 
from the currents of intellectual thought, 
from the social tasks and the moral prob- 
lems of the age, any more than any other 
living thing can be severed from its native 
environment. It is easy to be either a man 
of the soul or a man of the world; to be 
both is difficult. It is the object of religious 
training to fuse all the forces of the personal 
life into a lasting, steady, growing moral 
disposition which shall command every 
process, every problem, and every experi- 
ence through which the individual and the 
social group may pass. 

It is such presuppositions as these that 
should determine the approach of the stu- 
dent and the minister of religion to his task. 


He must, therefore, become familiar with 
the history of religion, the literature of 
religion, the constructive attempts to put 
religious convictions into thinkable forms. 
Above all, he must know man—man as a 
person, as a social being, as an economic 
factor, as a member of a race group, as a 
builder of states and empires and civiliza- 
tions. 

Here lies the great merit of the book 
under review. It has cut loose from the 
traditional methods of theological “ propae- 
deutic” which were sufficient to give any 
ordinary student “cold feet.”” It views the 
subject in terms of those vital and far- 
reaching causes and motives which make the 
study and the teaching of religion the most 
fascinating of all enterprises. The book 
begins with a chapter on “Preparation in 
College for the Study of Theology” and ends 
with one on “The Contribution of Critical 
Scholarship to Ministerial Efficiency,” which 
are both an enticement and a challenge. 
Between these chapters the whole field of 
theology, together with its relation to other 
fields of inquiry, is covered in successive 
sections on “The Study of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Religion of Israel,” “The 
Study of the New Testament,” “The Study 
of Early Christianity,” “The Development 
and Meaning of the Catholic Church,” 
“The Protestant Reformation,” “The De- 
velopment of Modern Christianity,” “Sys- 


tA Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion. By William Herbert Perry Faunce, Shailer 
Mathews, J. M. Powis Smith, Ermest D. Burton, Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, Shirley Jackson Case, 
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tematic Theology and Christian Ethics,” 
“Practical Theology,” and “Christianity 
and Social Problems”—altogether twelve 
chapters. 

Religion is here dealt with in terms of 
experience. It is not something abstract 
or metaphysical, but an actual phase of 
concrete life. In the chapter on “The 
Historical Study of Religion” we have an 
admirable exposition of the historical 
method which traces the significance of 
religion in the light of its actual growth in 
the process of human evolution. This is 
the clue which is followed throughout the 
book. In the chapters on the Old and 
New Testaments the literature of the Bible 
is interpreted as the product of racial 
experience among a people of exceptional 
spiritual insight. While the student is 
thoroughly initiated into the art of literary 
and historical criticism, he is never allowed 
to lose sight of the spiritual forces which are 
here at work shaping the moral progress of 
the world as it has come under the influence 
of the greatest prophets of religion. In the 
chapters reaching from “The Study of 
Early Christianity” to the ‘Study of Sys- 
tematic Theology and Christian Ethics”’ the 
student is taught to trace the principles of 
religious development in the currents of 
contemporaneous life from the Greco- 
Roman period to the present age when 
Christianity is undergoing its severest test. 

How shall we estimate the person of 
Christ in the life of this history? What is 
the essence of his gospel? How did the 
new religion help to shape the moral trend 
of each successive age, and how far was it 
in turn influenced by currents of thought 
and custom of a different origin? Can the 
Protestant do justice to the marvelous 
power of the Catholic church in molding 
the life of the Middle Ages, recognizing its 
virtues even while he traces the degeneracy 
which always crops out when religion 


becomes institutionalized? What, on the 


other hand, are the special virtues of 


lll 


the Protestant movement, and what is the 
nature of its faults threatening continual 
disintegration into innumerable sects? Can 
a liberal religion, guaranteeing the freedom 
of the individual conscience, submitting 
all its claims to the strictest scrutiny of 
scientific investigation, develop the unity 
of effort, the fervor of moral conviction, and 
the force of spiritual energy and unanimity, 
by which it may overcome all obstacles 
and establish the Kingdom of God, the 
commonwealth of man, where righteousness 
and peace shall abide? 

The task of the Christian teacher is 
ethical as well as religious. We need not 
only a heightening of religious faith; we 
need new moral ideals as well. Such ideals 
are already rife in the best thought and 
feeling of our age. It is the task of Chris- 
tianity to fill these new ideals with all the 
force of religious conviction, to reinterpret 
Christianity in their light, and to enlist 
the organized power of the church in their 
support. For a long time the currents of 
public sentiment have been moving in the 
direction of a democracy of justice, of equal 
opportunity in all lines of endeavor for men 
of all classes and conditions. The war 
is accelerating this movement beyond 
precedent. What is to be the attitude of 
Christianity in this changing world? How 
will it measure up to its opportunities? 
Such questions as these must have a place 
in a treatise which is to serve as a worthy 
guide to the modern study of religion, and 
the reader of the book under review will 
find them dealt with in an open-minded and 
illuminating fashion. Viewed from the 
angle of present duty, the section on “ Chris- 
tian Ethics” is alone worth the “price of 
admission.”” When one passes from this 
section to the chapter on “Pastoral Theol- 
ogy,” the task of preaching, of pastoral 
care, of church administration, of religious 
education, is seen in high relief. It is a 
task which challenges the finest talents of 


our best young men seeking the opportunity 
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of ministering to the most fundamental 
needs of mankind. The whole matter is 
made concrete in terms of social duty in the 
chapter contributed by the late Charles R. 
Henderson, the last contribution from the 
hand of one who is remembered both as a 
great scholar and as a sainted prophet. 
In glowing terms he describes the oppor- 
tunity of the church for social service, a 
mission which calls for great wisdom and 
adequate equipment. “The church, with 
its ministry, has the most vital part in 
social service. The essence of theology 
is its doctrine of friendship as the spirit 
of the universe... .. Religion stimulates 
us to love all our fellow-men, to do good as 
we have opportunity, to use all our resources 
and all our institutions to promote the well- 
being of mankind. Thus religion becomes 
a powerful means to a noble and rational 


end, toward which God himself is working 
with us and in us.” 

Each of the twelve chapters is prefaced 
with a careful analysis of its contents, and 
every section is provided with a well-chosen 
bibliography. This is a book which will 
serve not only as a guide to the young stu- 
dent of theology; it will find its way into 
the hands of ministers who are alive to the 
progress of scholarship, and of thoughtful 
laymen who are looking for help in their 
search for truth in religion. The study of 
religion, rightly viewed, should be the most 
interesting of all studies. This book not only 
vindicates the intrinsic interest of religion 
as a primary factor in human development; 
it suggests the reasonableness of the hope 
that the warring sects of Christendom may 
yet be fused by processes of earnest think- 
ing into one great body of the like-minded. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Religious Education of an American 
Citizen. By Francis Greenwood Peabody. 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. ix+214. 
$1.25. 

significance in these days when sharp distinctions 
are being made between those who loyally su 

ort our national mobilization and those who 

inder or obstruct. We are realizing the need 
of patriotic education as never before. The 
latest book of Professor Peabody’s is yom 
most timely. It consists of various essays, man: 

of which were evidently composed for times of 

peace, but which are perhaps all the more 

valuable for that reason, since thus a broader 


As Professor Peabody understands religion, 
it means no mere conventional system of creeds 
and churches. Religion is the intelligent con- 
secration of the entire man in all his activities 
to the interests of the Kingdom of God. In 
America religion means that the moral and 
social evils in our national life shall be clearly 
recognized, and that a noble and comprehensive 
idealism shall be promoted in every way. The 
religious cr eth hay of the American citizen is 
something, therefore, too vast for the church to 


undertake in its entirety, important as is the 
church’s contribution. The home, the public 
school, the university, the industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of oc land, all have their 
to eligi e chapter entitled 
e Expansion o on” is an inspiring 
call to transcend provincialism. Following 
Professor William James’s well-known essay on 
“Moral. Equivalents for War,” Professor 
| proposes the ‘Conversion of Mili- 
by a ports ape of youth for training 

Ak pores making social and pub- 


lic improvements. 


Myths and Legends of Babylonia and Assyria. 
By Lewis Spence. New York: Stokes, 1917. 
Pp. 412. $3.00. 

A readable popular account of the mythology 
of the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians has 
come to us from the pen of one who has inter- 
ested himself in the myths of peoples 4 

ted both as to space and time. 
author does not stop with the myths, however, 
but weaves into his narrative a sketch of the 
history of Babylonia and Assyria, a fairly 
detailed account of the — beliefs and cults 
of the Babylonians, as as the story of the 


H 
‘ conception of citizenship is secured than would 
bd be suggested by the peculiar stress of war time. 
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recovery of the long-lost literary remains of these 
ancient inhabitants of the Tigris-Euphrates 


Valley. 

dulness of the writings of those “who have made 
the field and the twaddle about a 
book ‘which should contain the pure gold of 
Babylonian romance freed from the er ore 
of antiquarian research,”’ constitute a clever bit 
of camouflage, which fails, however, to conceal 
the author’s totally inadequate preparation for 
the work he has undertaken. Some of the 
spellings of Babylonian names found in the 
volume might be overlooked, but the pronun- 
ciations of them given in the ‘Glossary and 
Index” would make any Assyriologist’s hair 
stand on end. 


Truths That Save. By Frank H. Decker. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1917. Pp. xii++171. 
$1.00. 

The work that was done by the author while 
at Church House, Providence, Rhode Island, 
was so challenging in its success that anythi 
from him is sure of meeting an eager group o! 
readers. This book contains ten typical and 
accurate interviews with the “cases” which 
were constantly under treatment at Church 
House. Then follow forty-two brief addresses 
given in the chapel. Together these reveal the 
ga up most clearly in this paragraph wi 
which one of the interviews closes: ‘In each 
case I had appealed to the spirit of God of 
whose presence both confessed that they had 
been painfully conscious. ‘He who would have 
kept you out of sin,’ I said ‘will now lead you 
out of it. Follow Him’ ” (P. 34). 

The administration of this kind of pastoral 
medicine appears to be a simple matter; but 
we are aware that it requires also the ski 
Mr. Decker to produce the effects reported here. 
Pastors will find the volume exceedingly sug- 
gestive. 


The Apostles’ Creed To-day. By Edward S. 
Drown. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
Pp. 129. $1.00. 

The author is professor in the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge and has written 
a sensible book which will commend itself to 
many who are impatient with an unyielding 
allegiance to creeds as such, and which will not 
satisfy those who hold all the old forms tena- 
ciously. His'first chapter is entitled ‘‘Creeds and 
Li ,’ in which he defends the place and func- 
tion of the creeds when truly used as the “path 
through the forest.” Then he studies the origin 
and of the Apostles’ Creed, so called. 
This is free from technicalities and is a most 
useful chapter. Then he interprets the creed. 
For example: “By the resurrection of the body 
we mean that after death we shall find a new 
and personal expression in some environment 


that is now unknown to us.” He shows clearly 


frank and earnest appeal for the ancient symbol 
in its real place in modern life. 


The Ministry: An Appeal to College Men. By 
Charles Franklin Thwing. Boston: Pil- 
grim Press, 1916. Pp. 89. $0.50. 
President Thwing, of Western Reserve Uni- 

versity, here makes a strong appeal to college 

men to give themselves to the Christian min- 


objections to the ministry in a perfectly frank 
rit, making, naturally, a brief reply to the 


escaped angel, as is so often done in a 


appeal, blinking no difficulties, avoiding ab- 
surdities, and making ministry attractive 
to the manly student. 


The Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus. 
By Charles Foster Kent. New York: 
Scribner, 1917. Pp. xiii+364. $1.50. 

In twenty-eight sections, beginning with 
“Moses’ Assertion of the Rights of the Indus- 
trially Oppressed”’ and closing with “The Appli- 
cation of the Social Teachings of the Prophets 
and Jesus in National and International Rela- 
tions,” Professor Kent sets forth the character- 
istic social m of the books of the Bible 
with fulness and skill. Itisa 
adapted to the classroom, but it will be also 
profitable in private reading and study. The 
passages are printed when they are not too 
extensive, and thus the text is made immediately 
available for use without constant consultation 
of a Bible. The historical background is dis- 
played with the clearness and conciseness of 
which Professor Kent is a master. One of the 
most valuable chapters is that entitled, “‘ Jesus’ 
Teaching regarding the Family.” An example 
of the sane judgment of Professor Kent is seen 
in his treatment of the economic basis of the 
early Christian communities. He says: “The 
economic life of the Jerusalem community was 
not ted by an arbitrary, communistic 
—_ , but by the more powerful forces of 

rotherly love and of loyalty to the fraternal 
community which Jesus had inspired in the 
hearts of his followers.” This is one of the best 
books on the subject we know. 
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Finally he shows how the creed may be used for 
spiritual edification and therefore be made to 
perform its original function in the development 
of the Christian life. We know of no more 4 
inating survey of the attractions of the ministry 
to the modern college man. Then he faces the 
yections. Next he shows the neces- 
sary in the man remy tages ministry as a life- 
work, without giving the idea of a perfectly 
—_ cross-section of omniscience or an 
ministers to ~~ on their work. It is a fair 
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STUDY IV 


Required Books 


Vogt, Introduction to Rural Sociology. 
Farwell, Village Improvement. 
Wilson, The Church at the Center. 


Generalizations relative to the rural problem or the rural church are of very 
uncertain value. Whatever the rural problem may be, it is not the same for all 
parts of the country. You find one set of conditions in the decadent sections of 
New England, another in the corn belt of the Middle West or the cotton belt of the 
South, the fruit and vineyard districts, the small-grain areas, the isolated districts 
of the Appalachians, and the open cattle country, where it still exists. It is 
perhaps because of a lack of focus and concrete study that certain misleading 
pronouncements on country life in general are made from time to time. A thor- 
ough study of a township, farm by farm, family by family, together with all of its 
institutions and resources, is much more profitable than any armchair philosophy 
relative to the rural problem as a whole. 

However, in undertaking this primary task for his rural field the pastor needs 
a sociological background upon which his findings may the more readily relate 
themselves into a significant whole and so yield their best returns to rural life. 
Vogt in his Introduction to Rural Sociology supplies this comprehensive view of 
rural conditions. Constructive Rural Sociology by J. M. Gillette answers much 
the same purpose. Vogt’s book is perhaps more closely related to the interests 
of the religious leader by virtue of the author’s responsible position in the extension 
of rural church work (see title-page). 

Vogt’s emphasis upon the fact that the rural field calls for a large amount of 
descriptive sociology is altogether proper if we are finally to have a body of fact 
which shall make possible either the intelligent application of recognized socio- 
logical principles or the discovery of principles essentially pertinent to rural life. 
In pages 1-15 he discusses the degree of homogeneity desirable in order to constitute 
an ideal rural community. In fact the work of the rural church is vitally condi- 
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tioned on the degree of social isolation to be found in racial differences, tenantry, 
denominationalism, party politics, poor transportation and communication, indi- 
vidualistic self-interest, and meager education. 

Any expectation of efficient co-operation in securing the higher ends of com- 
munity life, as those of education and religion, must be firmly based on the satis- 
factory experience of co-operation in attaining material advance. Team work in 
securing a farmer’s telephone, good roads, better crops, or in threshing, silo-filling, 
elevator service, marketing, or purchasing, is bound to hasten the day of collective 
effort in organizing and maintaining community religion. While the progressive 
rural minister may deplore the atomistic and wasteful sectarian methods of reli- 
gious agencies in village and country, he must bear in mind that any stable 
improvement in the direction of united effort must be based on the demonstrated 
superiority of the collective method as applied to the immediate and practical 
affairs of the farmer. 

With the increase of good roads and automobiles in country districts it is 
quite probable that the centralization of public and semipublic agencies will prove 
to be more and more feasible. While this may involve some danger to the social 
efficiency of the rural neighborhood of the open country, it may also make possible 
an enlarged support for better educational and religious institutions. The reader 
should attempt to answer the questions on page 25 so as to obtain an accurate idea 
of the distribution of social interest and ability in his district. 

The discussion of the physical setting of rural life in chapter ii should cause 
the minister to consider not only those plans by which the immediate physical 
environment may be made to yield the largest values to country life, but also his 
particular obligation to enrich the mental elements of environment so as to prevent 
or cure provincialism. The mental life of the country community needs to be 
irrigated with streams of information and interest flowing from the great concerns 
of the world at large. The major philosophic, religious, economic, and national 
problems are as welcome as they are beneficial to the rural mind. How often in 
the course of history has some great imperative cause found its superb champion in 
homespun, and on the basis of rural sanity and tenacity of will marched on to 
victory. The religious leader will slight no element of the immediate physical 
environment and material welfare; he will, at the same time, labor to make his 
parishioners citizens of the world. 

This will dictate a liberal policy in lectures and literature, in art and aesthetics, 
and in the main an appeal to that philosophic tendency of rural people which is a 
marked and reliable characteristic of their thinking. With all the changes now 
taking place and with alert response to every practical improvement in country 
life, the real pastor will preserve that spiritual leadership of which Goldsmith sang. 


Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to Virtue’s side; 

But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
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In the improvement of agricultural methods (chapter iii) the minister may, 
without slighting the larger economic factors, call attention to the central sig- 
nificance of the home, which rural ambition may sometimes overlook. The ulti- 
mate concern is how the people live. Better barns, larger crops, and more acreage 
may not involve convenience, comfort, and satisfaction in the home unless there is 
the friendly insistence upon the reduction of drudgery for the women folk and 
rich opportunity for the unfolding life of children. 

The land question (chapter v) has an important bearing on the social and 
religious life of the community. Where land values are high the rural village 
tends to be overloaded with inert retired farmers who have quit the land all too 
soon, and the open country falls into the hands of tenants, often on short lease, who 
suffer a sense of social isolation and who can only with great difficulty be actively 
engaged in movements making for the social betterment and permanent improve- 
ment of the community. When corporations holding large acreage and employ- 
ing temporary farm hands occupy the territory the outlook socially and religiously 
is even worse. The homestead ideal needs to be upheld if the land is to yield its 
best for those who occupy it. It is not in cities alone that Mammon and Life 
may be in conflict. 

The seven principal characteristics of the movement of rural population 
(pp. 138-39) call for serious reflection, and, from the point of view of a stable and 
enlightened Americanism, the alienation of the land to foreign stocks may have 
an important negative result. Possibly the urban trend which is not yet arrested 
may only be met by an actual enrichment of farm life and propaganda setting forth 
its achieved and increasing merit. Something, perhaps, can be accomplished by 
schools, churches, and patriotic societies in calling attention to the fine opportunity 
for real and satisfying life in the new era which scientific farming is bringing in. 
The spread of advantages which have heretofore been characteristic of the city may 
help to keep more enterprising people on the farms, while improvements in trans- 
portation may make possible a reasonable use of the city’s advantages without 
permanently abandoning the land. The slack and unsuccessful will probably 
continue to seek work in the city except in cases where better rural training fits 
them for successful farming. The glut of small traders and consumers who are 
shy of productive work and who throng our cities are probably confirmed in their 
parasitic ways. The hope of making farm production a duty and a joy rests with 
the young. 

Clearly, physical and mental health (chapters viii and ix) lie very close to the 
pastor’s task, as indeed they did to the Master’s work. The data ey a by 
Vogt will indicate the rural needs and some of the more modern ways of mneeting 
them. It would seem that scientific knowledge and co-operation are more impor- 
tant for farm health than more money where these are lacking. It is for this as 
well as for other reasons that religious leadership may prove effective in improving 
rural health. The rural mind and rural morality will naturally compel the interest 
of the minister, for the habitual mental attitudes produced in farm experience and 
the character of the people will determine largely the methods and the goals of his 
work. 

Vogt’s section on “The Church and Country Life” (pp. 297-330) is among the 
most helpful in the book and should be compared with Wilson’s The Church at the 
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Center, with which it is in substantial agreement. Both constitute an indictment 
of the fractional pastor plan, the absentee religious leader, the multiplication of 
small, ineffective churches, and the whole scheme of denominational exploitation. 
No one knows what the great war may do for the confederation or unity of Protes- 
tant effort. The central bodies of Protestantism may get an idea of service which 
is in terms of human need and even at cost to sectarian glory and position. But, 
taking human nature as it is, the greater hope of a sensible plan for the efficient 
churching of country districts seems to rest with the people of the local community 
itself; and when any movement toward integration is thus democratic and local 
it possesses more social vitality and promise of success than is the case when it is 
engineered by absent ecclesiastics or as a denominational trade. 

In view of the rural needs and the present dissipation of men and means in 
criminal competition, the Protestant church, it seems to me, has reached a time 
for repentance and better ways. No one knows as yet just what fellowship will be 
found for the men who in building the community church offend their own denomi- 
nation and are liable to discipline or to be left out inthe cold. Whether the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America will befriend them and give them and 
their community churches outlet to the world, or whether the Y.M.C.A., in which 
we have learned to work together and which has foreign missions also, will per- 
form this service, we do not know; but we do know that the community church, 
inclusive of those of various Christian beliefs, is bound to come, and that in the 
new order village and country will offer great fields of service for the broad-minded. 
well-equipped minister. 

If the reader wishes to supplement the material of the text on rural education, 
he can hardly do better than consult Rural Life and Education by E. P. Cubberley 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.); and for the church survey a book of instruction and 
forms prepared by Ralph A. Felton and published by the Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and Canada will be found very useful. The exact 
title of Felton’s book is The Study of a Rural Parish: A Method of Survey. 

In all study of the rural problem village and country merge. In the great 
majority of cases the rural village is determined by the farm life and the farming 
interests which center there. In the latter part of Vogt’s book and in all of 
Farwell’s the question of how to make the most and best of village life is the one 
under discussion. Almost every village offers such opportunity for aesthetic 
development that the wide-awake leader should have no difficulty in organizing an 
improvement society or in stimulating such a society if one already exists. The 
value for contentment, character, and community pride surpasses the effort 
involved in such movements. 

The church should begin with its own buildings and premises. Repairs, 
paint, trees, shrubbery, and a good lawn may make a very modest building a lesson 
in good citizenship. Working through an improvement society, the pastor and 
members may do much to encourage all the people in beautifying the village 
generally. It may be well to have a “clean-up day” in the spring—a kind of 
community house-cleaning—and certainly Arbor Day should be an important event 
each year. The planting of trees, the beautifying of streets, school grounds, and 
all public spaces, and this by common volunteer effort, will go far in producing 
public spirit and in enriching life for the generations following. Each home and 
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private yard should be thought of as a responsible part of the village, adding to its 
worth and attractiveness or making against its finer interests. In a similar way 
public buildings are an index of good taste and thrift or of civic decadence. 

There is perhaps some danger of conflict between the purely aesthetic ideals 
and the play rights of the community’s children. Both should be provided for and 
in such a way as to avoid repression of the play life. Children at play should be 
part of the beauty of the village. Music should not be forgotten as one of the 
uplifting and unifying factors of village life. Band concerts and community 
“sings” will socialize the people and produce an emotional oneness which is a 
valuable asset. 

The best single event for deepening and refining village pride is, no doubt, 
the community pageant. The pageant is an open-air dramatization of local 
history. The days of the first settlers, the prominent personages of pioneer times, 
the early struggles, and the social evolution of the village as such are set forth by 
local talent and with the full use of old settlers’ traditions and any written sources 
available. The effect upon the large number of people of all ages engaging in the 
presentation, as well as upon the proud citizens who behold them and who enter 
anew into the best of the always poetic past, constitutes an unsurpassed civic 
tonic. 

Now all of such undertakings need leadership, and the pastor may be the very 
person to get the project under way. He may be quite out of sight in all such 
performances and at the same time be the efficient social engineer. By this I 
do not mean that he will avoid in any unnatural way the most hearty participation 
with the people in these times of joy and self-expression, but rather that he will 
have done his major work in promoting the idea, in discovering the talent, and in 
counsel and preparatory work. He must know how to use the boys and girls of 
high-school or college training, and how to rejuvenate those who in the village 
tend to become old all too soon and to relinquish the talent which formerly made 
them socially significant and self-respecting. 

In the work of the village church there is danger of following blindly the pro- 
grams of churches of much larger membership. It is quite possible so to divide 
the forces by age and special social interest that one cannot produce any mass 
effect in the gatherings for public worship. Whatever may be necessary for the 
graded educational work of the church school, care should be taken to make 
public worship inclusive of a wide sweep of life and attractive to all ages and con- 
ditions. There is no other occasion when all the members of the family should 
feel so much at home or receive greater benefit. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What qualifications should the minister possess for rural leadership ? 

2. How do you explain the urban trend ? 

3. What elements should enter into a health program for a rural parish ? 

4. Upon what conditions can the rural church best serve country people ? 

5. How should the minister co-operate in rural education ? 

6. What solutions can you offer for the eight difficulties mentioned by Vogt 


on page 316? 
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STUDY II 


INSPIRATION AND REVELATION 
INTRODUCTION 


It cannot be too often stated that the reality of religion is discovered in pro- 
found experiences. In this course we are endeavoring to come face to face with 
some of the utterances which express in various ways the reality which religious 
men feel. In some instances this feeling is so intense and the consciousness of 
intimate contact with great spiritual forces is so strong that men act and think 
under the compulsion of these forces. This is what is meant by inspiration. The 
discernment of truth or duty which comes from such an experience is a revelation. 

It is especially important to study such a subject as that of inspiration by the 
historical method. To find out just how a biblical writer was enabled to say what 
he did, or to observe just what a person’s experience of inspiration was in a given 
instance, should give, if studied in a sufficient number of cases, an appreciation of 
the meaning of inspiration. As Professor William Newton Clarke once said, 
“The Bible is inspired as it is inspired, not as we may think it should be.” 

This month’s study will bring us face to face with some of the salient facts 
which must be taken into account in any theory of inspiration. 


EXAMPLES OF INSPIRATION 


First day.—§ 12. One of the very old Hebrew narratives is the story of 
Samson in Judg., chaps. 14, 15, 16. It represents very early religious ideas. 
Read the whole story, noting especially 14:1-4, 19; 15:14; 16:20. This is a case’ 
of a man inspired to act. The rage of the hero is thought of as the sudden coming 
of the spirit of Jehovah. The earliest prophets were men who went into religious 
ecstasy, which was interpreted as divine inspiration. This is clear in the case of 
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Saul. Read I Sam. 9:27—10:13, noting 10:5, 6, 9-13. The inspiration seems 
to have been contagious, even coming upon the messengers as in 19:18-24. One 
may see similar phenomena in certain modern religious sects. 

Second day.—§ 13. Read I Kings 22:1-40. This is a very significant episode 
in the history of the idea of inspiration. Note that the prophets are expected to be 
able to predict the outcome of the war. Zedekiah and his companions declare | 
with apparent sincerity that Jehovah has commanded them to encourage Ahab. 
Micaiah does not deny their inspiration, but affirms that Jehovah inspired them 
falsely in order to accomplish his purpose. Micaiah further believes that God 
has revealed to him the whole operation. 

Third day.—§ 14. Read Isa.6:1-13. Thisisa vision. Note that the physical 
elements in the picture must have been those with which Isaiah was familiar— 
the king’s throne, the royal robe with trailing skirts, the winged figures in the 
temple, the altar, the tongs, and the burning coals. A young man of moral and 
spiritual insight had an intense impression of a call to the duty of preaching to his 
careless countrymen. He shrank from the duty, feeling himself unworthy, but he 
became convinced that God could make him a fit messenger. The religious experi- 
ence became so intense as to take pictorial form in his imagination in the vision. 
Has this inspiration a higher ethical significance than the impulse of Samson ? 

Fourth day.—Read Jer. 19:14, 15; 20:1-11. Jeremiah felt compelled to tell 
his people that devastation awaited them. It was an awful message. It seemed 
to his people treasonable, and he was severely punished. He was the most hated 
and reviled man in Jerusalem (vss. 7, 8). He would have been glad to be silent, 
yet the inner conviction of duty was so great that he continued his severe preaching. 
In prayer to God he protested against this necessity. Note the feeling of the 
prophet that he is under a compulsion (vss. 7, 9). Yet he is so sure that he is 
speaking God’s message that he expects vindication (vs. 11). 

Fifth day.—§ 15. Read I Cor. 14:1-4, 13-19. This chapter gives a very in- 
teresting picture of the behavior of Christians living five hundred years later than 
Jeremiah, who had an experience of inspiration which enabled them to speak with 
“tongues.”’ Note that the experience was full of religious meaning for the inspired 
man (vs. 2). Was hisinspited utterance, which no one else could understand, valu- 
able to others? ‘“Prophesying” was not as spectacular an experience, for here 
the message was readily understood. How does Paul value the inspiration of one 
who speaks with tongues? Does this suggest that the content of the message is 
quite as important as the kind of “inspiration” which accompanies it? If the 
- inspired utterances given in a “tongue” had been phonetically recorded, of what 
value would they be to us today ? 

Sixth day.—§ 16. There is a book of visions and precepts called The Shepherd of 
Hermas which was very popular in the early church. A portion of it is included 
in one of the oldest existing manuscripts of the New Testament. It is commended 
for religious reading in the oldest extant list of biblical books (the so-called Mura- 
.torian Canon). The author tells in great detail how he was inspired to write the 
book. “The spirit carried me away and took me through a pathless place, through 
which a man could not travel, for it was situated in the midst of rocks.”’ After 
reaching a plain the author saw the heavens opened, and a woman rebuked him for 
his sins. After she had vanished and he was brooding in despair another woman 
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appeared “arrayed in a splendid robe, and with a book in her hand.” She asked 
him, “Do you wish to hear me read?” To which he replied, “Lady, I do.” 
‘Listen, then,” said she, “and give ear to the glories of God.”” Hermas tells us 
that he “heard from her magnificently and admirably things which my memory 
could not retain.” About a year later he tells us, “Again the spirit carried me 
away, and took me to the same place where I had been the year before.” This 
time the heavenly visitor gave him the book, which he “transcribed letter by 
letter” without understanding what it meant. “Fifteen days after,” he tells us, 
“when I had fasted and prayed much to the Lord the knowledge of the writing 
was revealed to me.” Notice how explicit are the details of Hermas’ inspiration. 

Seventh day.—Read Revelation 1:10-20. Compare John’s experience with 
that of Hermas. John’s Revelation is included in our New Testament. Hermas’ 
revelation is not. Are the two experiences essentially different ? There are some 
New Testament books (for instance, the Gospels) for which the writers make no 
explicit claim to inspiration. Are these as inspiring to you as the Book of Revela- 
tion ? 

INSPIRED AND INSPIRING UTTERANCES 

Eighth day.—§ 17. Read Amos 7:10-15. Amos was a Judean farmer who had 
gone north to preach in Bethel. The priest was offended that he should speak 
against the northern government, and told him to go back home and get the fees 
of a prophet there. Amos protested that he was not one of the professional 
prophets (like those whom Saul met), but a farmer whom God had sent to speak a 
message. As we read the whole book of Amos we realize that the social injustice 
of the day had so impressed him that he felt impelled to denounce it (note 8: 4-8). 
This is an instance of the revelation of social duty to an earnest soul. 

Ninth day.—Read Mic. 6:6-8. This has been called the high-water mark of 
the Old Testament. It is the declaration of the essentials of religion. The 
prophet lived among people who were most anxious to secure the favor of God. 
They would pay any amount of money for sacrifices. They would even slay 
their first-born sons, esteemed the supreme possession. The prophet views the 
religious practices of his time and finds them without value. They do not make 
better citizens, they do not conduce to noble living, they do not develop healthy 
religious experience. He therefore dares to affirm that God cares only for justice 
and kindness in human relations and simple fellowship of man with himself. 
This is divine revelation, but it comes as spiritual insight rather than as an ecstatic 
vision. 

Tenth day.—§ 18. Read Ps. 23. How did the psalmist know that God is the 
shepherd? Could this poem have been written by a man who had not had the ex- 
perience of the Divine care? The hymn “The King of Love My Shepherd Is” is 
evidently founded upon this psalm. But could not the religious experience of the 
modern hymn writer have inspired his lines? The revelation here is in the 
experience of confidence. The psalmist’s poem stirs one more deeply for the very 
reason that he used the familiar pastoral imagery of his countryside, the figures of 
speech that were natural to him. 

Eleventh day.—Read Ps. 137. It is a wonderful lyric. Note the passionate 
and plaintive patriotism of the Exile (vss. 1-6). Then there is the sudden change 
of feeling as Edom, hated Edom, is cursed (vs. 7). The psalm closes with the 
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terrible hope that Babylon shall see the brains of her infants dashed out against 
the rocks, requiting the atrocities committed against the Jew by their Babylonian 
captors (vss. 8,9). A French priest has recently said that France did not wish 
to repeat the German barbarities, but to forgive them. The Jewish psalmist 
wanted justice, torture for torture; the Frenchman would bring peace to the world, 
overcoming evil with good. God reveals himself to men under the limitations of 
their experience. Has this modern Frenchman a fuller revelation of God than the 
Jews in Babylonia ? 

Twelfth day.—§ 19. Read Luke 18:9-14. Consider how Jesus found truth: did 
he dwell apart from men and receive truth from God, or did he interpret the life that 
was about him? This parable would indicate that he found truth in the common 
experiences of contact with men. Where had Jesus seen the effect of a proud and 
bigoted religious spirit? How did he know that prayer of self-congratulation 
would destroy genuine fellowship with God? Where had he seen the results of 
penitence? How then would you estimate the revelation that is in this parable ? 

Thirteenth day.—Read Luke 15:11-32. The supreme teaching of Jesus was 
that men could be saved by love. Imagine how he may have tried this out in his 
own life at Nazareth. May he ever have seen a prodigal redeemed by forgiveness ? 
Do you recall any instance of his own similar treatment of wrongdoers? How did 
Jesus find out that God’s method of saving men is by love? That supreme revela- 
tion of the nature of God came to Jesus through experience and is given by him 
to us through an appeal to our own experience of fatherly love. Would it be 
enough to say that Scripture is inspired when it is inspiring ? 

Fourteenth day.—§ 20. Read I Cor., chap. 13. Here is an inspired utterance of 
highest value. Read it as a part of Paul’s entire argument and appeal in chaps. 
12-14. Christians in Corinth were competing with one another for experiences of 
inspiration and were disputing as to the relative values of inspired gifts. See 
chap. 12:8-10, 15-25; review your study of chap. 14 (fifth day). Paul here 
declares that the spirit of love which leads a man to forget self-interest because 
of the larger vision of God’s purpose is better than any of the popular experiences 
ofinspiration. Read 12:31 asthe introduction to chap. 13. Was Paul’s experience 
with the Christians whom he had observed a source of this wonderful description of 
love? Notice that there is no such claim of special revelation here as we find 
in Rev. 1:10 ff., or in The Shepherd of Hermas (see sixth and seventh days). The 
message is due to Paul’s practical desire to enable earnest, but somewhat fanatical, 
religious men to experience a kind of devotion which unites rather than separates 
people. The inspiration of Paul’s message here is less spectacular than speaking 
with tongues. Which is religiously more valuable (vs. 1) ? 

Fifteenth day—§ 21. Martin Luther, while still a loyal Catholic, had vigorously 
attacked certain abuses and wrongs which officials of the church were apparently 
sanctioning. Eventually he was brought to trial before the Emperor and com- 
pelled to say whether he would recant in order to be loyal to the church, or would 
defy the church in order to be true to conscience. It was a terrible dilemma. 
Luther’s decision is one of the great utterances in Christian history. ‘‘It is impos- 
sible for me to recant unless I am proved to be in the wrong by the testimony of 
Scripture, or by evident reasoning. I cannot trust either the decisions of Councils 
or of Popes, for it is plain that they have contradicted each other. My conscience 
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is bound to the word of God, and it is neither safe nor honest to act against one’s 
conscience. God help me. Amen.” Compare Luther’s experience with that 
of Jeremiah (fourth day). Notice how both were constrained by an inner necessity 
to utterances which involved apparent disloyalty to what men generally believed 
to be divinely established institutions. Jeremiah insisted that righteousness was 
more sacred than the temple, Luther that honest righteousness was more sacred 
than the Catholic church. Jeremiah made possible a new kind of religious devotion. 
So did Luther. Is the inspiration of Luther essentially different from that of Jere- 
miah? If we compare the content of their messages, Jeremiah’s, God’s judgment 
on Jerusalem and Judah, and Luther’s, the freedom of the Christian from ecclesias- 
tical domination, which is more immediately practical in modern life ? 

Sixteenth day.—§ 22. George Matheson (1842-1906) was a brilliant Scottish 
preacher who became blind in his twentieth year. His writings were full of insight 
into the religious perplexities of modern men. Almost every hymn book contains 
his wonderful hymn, “Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go.” Study carefully these 
two stanzas: 

O Light that followest all the way, 

I yield my flickering torch to Thee; 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy Sunshine’s blaze its day 

May brighter, fairer be. 

O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from thee, 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 


Matheson’s blindness compelled him to seek a more intimate and trustful 
relation to God. One can feel how his experience gives spiritual profundity to the 
hymn. Read it entire in your hymn book. Do the great hymns that we sing as 
well as the utterances of Scripture reveal to us the meaning of the Christian life ? 

Seventeenth day.—§ 23. In 1897 occurred the magnificent.celebrationin England 
of the sixtieth year of the reign of Queen Victoria. Troops from every British 
colony marched in a glorious military procession. The great navy was assembled 
showing thirty miles of ships. The proud consciousness of the greatness of the 
Empire thrilled all Englishmen. At this time Kipling wrote his famous “ Reces- 


sional.” Three stanzas are given here. Read the poem entire if you have access 
to it. 

God of our fathers known of old, 

Lord of our far-flung battle line, 

Beneath whose awful hand we hold 


Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 


The trumpet and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 
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For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 


And guarding calls on Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 


Thy mercy on thy people, Lord. 


In view of the Boer war which followed in two years, and the great European war 
which began in 1914, these words may well be compared with some of the pro- 
phetic utterances of the Old Testament. Re-express the thought of these stanzas 
in your own words and raise the question whether it would furnish a text for a 
timely sermon today. It is a direct and powerful revelation of the dangers con- 
nected with unrestrained national pride. 


THE TESTING OF INSPIRATION 


Eighteenth day.—§ 24. Religious teachers often speak of progressive revelation, 
by which they mean that God gave a certain body of truth to each age, and that in 
order to get the whole truth we need only to add all the partial truths together. 
Thus some would find proof texts in any part of the Bible. But truth cannot be 
cut into slices like a loaf of bread. We do not correct our old astronomy by mere 
additions. We change our conceptions. This process of rectifying the beliefs of 
the past is seen to be going on in the Bible itself. Thus Isaiah, when the Assyrian 
armies were approaching the city (30:19, 31; 31:5; 37:35), held that Jerusalem 
would be preserved as the city of God; but Micah, a contemporary prophet, 
believed that it would be destroyed for its wickedness (3:12). When the popular 
prophets of a later day reaffirmed Isaiah’s confidence Jeremiah denounced them 
as false prophets (Jer. 14:13, 14; 23:16, 17). Jeremiah was not reflecting dis- 
credit upon Isaiah, but was expressing his own convictions in a later century. 

Nineteenth day.—§ 25. Jesus found great inspiration in the Old Testament. 
Read Luke 4:1-12 and Deut. 8:3; 6:16; also Mark 12:28-31; Deut. 6:4; Lev. 
19:18. But Jesus saw that the conception of the authority of the Old Testament 
held by the scribes prevented men from moral and spiritual insight. He clearly saw 
that the Old Testament was in many respects ethically deficient. In the Sermon 
on the Mount, while he insisted that he had not come to destroy the old tradition 
(Matt. 5:17), he yet as clearly superseded what he regarded as inadequate (Matt. 
5:21, 22, 27, 28, 38, 39). 

Twentieth day.—If one never asks critical questions regarding the teaching of 
the Bible one may fail to respond to higher moral ideals. In the matter of divorce 
Jesus regarded the Mosaic Law as unsatisfactory. Read Mark 10:1-12 and 
Deut. 24:13. With great insight he pointed out that the ancient law was suited 
to the age in which it was given, but was not expressive of God’s purpose for men. 
In the matter of the Sabbath Jesus definitely broke with the old legalism. Read 
Num. 15:32-36 and Mark 2: 23-28 and consider the wide difference of spirit that 
is manifested. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 26. The first Christians were Jews. Circumcision was the 
ancient sign of God’s covenant with them. Jesus had received it and had never 
hinted that it should be given up. How an ardent missionary of the first century 
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must raise the question of the authority of the Scriptures is illustrated in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, which is concerned with Paul’s contention that the Old Testament 
ceremonial was not binding on a gentile Christian. On what basis could he thus 
set aside the Scripture? There was not a line of the New Testament yet written, 
so Paul was setting his own judgment against the only Scripture which the church 
possessed. He based his new teaching upon religious experience. If a man’s 
life is changed by faith there can be no absolute requirement of a ceremonial. 
Read Gal. 2:16; 3:1-3, 26; 5:1-6. 

Twenty-second day.—Consider what a responsibility Paul’s doctrine of religious 
freedom implies. The people who were following the Scripture literally thought 
that he was a dangerous innovator. His free use of older revelation is very far- 
reaching. Read Gal. 4:9, 10; 3:24, 25. But note that he finds his justification 
in God’s blessing upon his ministry (2:9), in his own experience (1:11, 12), and in 
the glorious effect of true spiritual liberty (5: 13-25). 

_ Twenty-third day.—§ 27. Martin Luther found that people could engage in end- 

less debates if they simply went to the Bible for proof texts. To Luther the Word of 
God was a living message, redeeming and inspiring, not a mere external authority. 
In his Preface to the New Testament he wrote, “Christ is the Master. The Scrip- 
tures are the Servant. Here is a true touchstone for testing all the books;, the 
book which does not teach Christ is not apostolic, were St. Peter or St. Paul its 
writer. On the other hand, the book which preaches Christ is apostolic were its 
author Judas, Annas, Pilate, or Herod.” Think over carefully what is involved 
in this test of inspiration. Which ought to be valued more highly, the impreca- 
tory part of Ps. 137 (eleventh day), or Matheson’s hymn (sixteenth day) ? 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 28. Calvin in his famous Institutes (Book I, chap. viii) 
gave eloquent expression to the vital conception of inspiration. ‘For as God alone 
is a sufficient witness of himself in his own word, so also the word will never gain 
credit in the hearts of men until it be confirmed by the internal testimony of the 
Spirit. It is necessary, therefore, that the same spirit that spake by the mouths of 
the prophets should penetrate into our hearts to convince us that they faithfully 
delivered the oracles which were divinely intrusted to them.” Calvin insists that 
the inspiration of the Bible must be tested by the religious experience of every 
Christian. When one reads the Bible there must be an inner conviction of its 
power. The Holy Spirit must confirm Scripture. If we apply this test will 
all utterances of the Bible prove to be equally inspired? Are there some utter- 
ances outside the Bible to which the inner spirit of a Christian responds ? 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 29. Coleridge, an influential English writer (1772-1834), 
said, “In the Bible there is more that finds me than I have experienced in all other 
books put together. .... The words of the Bible find me at greater depths of my 
being; and whatever finds me brings with it an irresistible evidence of its having 
proceeded from the Holy Spirit.” Compare this test with the one proposed by 
Calvin. If the Bible is so inspiring that it “finds” a man at the depths of his 
being can there be any higher testimony to its inspiration? Has your experience 
been like that of Coleridge ? 

Twenty-sixth day.—Review the studies thus far made and see whether you 
can formulate any statement of inspiration which will cover all the facts. Notice 
particularly that some of the inspiring passages quoted are from the Bible, others 
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are outside the Bible. Is our religious life richer for knowing, and using all these 
passages ? 
THE CANON OF SCRIPTURE 

Twenty-seventh day.—§ 30. The word “canon” as applied to the Bible means 
that this collection of books has been decided upon as authoritative as contrasted 
with all other books valuable as these may be. There are certain facts which should 
always be recognized in our thought of the Bible. The Bible is, strictly speaking, 
not a book. It is a whole library of books written by different men, at different 
times, and for different purposes. Each book was written to inspire and edify 
people who were having certain definite experiences because of definite conditions. 
The value of a book depended upon its fitness to meet specific needs. Its value 
to us will depend upon whether we have similar needs. Is there any difference 
in value to us between the book of Leviticus and the Gospel of John ? 

Twenty-eighth day.—Collections of valuable books for religious instruction and 
guidance were made from time to time both in Judaism and in Christianity. Even- 
tually a standard collection was decided upon—the Old Testament in Judaism, 
the New Testament which Christianity added to the Old Testament. In selecting 
the books the history of the canon shows that the line was inevitably drawn at a 
somewhat arbitrary place. The so-called apocryphal books of the Old Testament 
were favored by some and rejected by others. The exact limits of the New Testa- 
ment were uncertain for a long time. We have seen how The Shepherd of Hermas 
lays claim to inspiration, and that a portion of it is actually bound up in one of the 
oldest known manuscripts of the New Testament. In view of these facts we can- 
not set biblical books entirely apart from all others. They are rather superlative 
examples of a religious literature with many shades of value. Have you ever 
read the apocryphal books of the Old Testament ? If not read one or more of them 
and form your own judgment of their religious value. You will then appreciate 
the problems of those who decided what books should go into the Bible. 

Twenty-ninth day.—Read Luke 1:1-4 and see what method Luke used in 
writing his Gospel. Is his method essentially different from that which would be 
employed by a man today in writing a life of Jesus? No one of the four Gospels 
explicitly claims to be an inspired writing. Why should these be in the New Testa- 
ment while a good book definitely claiming inspiration, as Hermas, is left out ? 

Thirtieth day.—The Bible is a collection of records of religious experiences 
of many kinds. Men of wide culture as well as men with high spiritual ideals may 
feel themselves inspired. The deeds and words of men, even in times of exaltation, 
will reveal the limitations of their normal life. Samson felt inspired to deeds: of 
great physical strength, although his moral character was far from admirable. 
The false prophets felt inspired to proclaim a narrow and blind patriotism. Jere- 

miah, with a deeper insight into the political events of his day, felt inspired to 

' rebukethem. The early Christians enjoyed the ecstasy of speaking with tongues. 
Paul, with the inspiration of the Christian ideal of loving service to others, uttered 
his wonderful description of love. Some men, like the author of the Book of 
Revelation or Hermas, were conscious of a special revelation from a heavenly 
source. Others, like the authors of the Gospels, were conscious of a great oppor- 
tunity to tell what they had learned about Jesus and his saving power. This 
opportunity was their inspiration. 
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The study of these various kinds of inspiration should lead us to see that 
religion is too varied and far-reaching to be limited to any one age or culture. 
Inspiration is too great a thing to be exactly defined. The Bible is a means of 
enlarging our appreciation of religion, not a limitation placed upon it. In 
thinking over the studies of this month does it seem to you that the highest 
type of inspired message came from men who were capable of the greatest self- 
sacrifice; that in fact the Christlike character affords the most favorable channel 
for the revelation of God to men? Should this inspire us to strive to attain to 
that likeness to Christ which will make us fit instruments for the revelation of new 
truth? Is that what Jesus meant when he said, “Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God” ? 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 
1, What is the dictionary definition of the word “inspiration” ? 
2. By this definition can we say that Samson was inspired and that acts 
’ committed under the influence of artificially created frenzy were inspired ? 
What part does frenzy seem to have played in the inspiration of Samson and 

the earlier prophets ? 

3- Do you see any reason why Micaiah predicted an unfavorable, and the 
other prophets a favorable, outcome of the battle with Syria ? 

4. What elements material and spiritual entered into the vision of Isaiah? 

5. Describe in Jeremiah’s words the.compulsion under which he spoke his 
messages. ~ 

6. By what standard did Paul value the forms of inspiration which were 
manifested by the early Christians ? 

7. What is it that makes the messages of Amos and Micah more valuable than 
those of the earlier prophets ? - 

9. How is the life-experience of the writer of Ps. 23 reflected in his poetry. 

How in Psalm 137? 

10. Name other instances than those given by the author of occasions upon 
which Jesus gave inspiring interpretation of common experiences. 

11. Why did Paul make no claim to inspiration when he wrote Cor., chap. 13 ? 

12. What was Luther’s dilemma and how did he meet it? Why did he act 
as he did? ‘ 

13. Do you know some modern poem not mentioned by the author which 
teaches great spiritual truth? Give its name and the truth which it conveys to you. 
14. What was the general attitude of Jesus toward the Old Testament ? 

15. Give occasions upon which he manifested a critical attitude toward some 
of its laws. 

16. How did Paul arrive at his wonderful gospel of freedom from the Jewish 
law? 

17. What was the test of inspiration that Luther proposed ? 

18. On what ground did Paul break with the Old Testament legalism ? 

19. Luther and Calvin were both counted as heretics in their day. What isa 
heretic ? 

20. What great writers in the Bibleand other literature have inspired you most ? 

21. What great lives in biblical and other history have inspired you most ? 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 


The difficulty which is most apparent to a leader of a class in this course is the 
necessity of passing quickly from one character to another with a group which is 
not sufficiently familiar with any of the characters to appreciate the circumstances 
which formed the background for the inspiring message which the individual under 
consideration has given to us. The leader therefore will find himself frequently 
under the necessity of answering questions as to reading which might be done, or 
must be able himself to outline quickly and vividly a situation for the class or 
for some member of it. The probability is that an interest will be aroused in 
many characters which have been but names to the members of the class, and 
sometimes not even that. 

It will not be surprising if members of the class to whom topics are assigned 
present meager reports, but such a result will only make more clear to them the 
attractiveness of the study of the heroes of the religion which they have partly 
by inheritance and partly by experience. 


PROGRAM I 


1. Roll call of members. Respond by quotation from the Hebrew Psalms 
which may claim inspiration on the ground that it is inspiring. 

2. Some visions of men of the Bible and others. 

3. The inspiration of an ideal as represented by Amos. 

4. Stories indicative of the ideal which inspired Jesus. 

5. Stories from Paul’s experience which show the source of his inspiration. 

Questions for discussion.—Whose is the most inspiring life in all history? 


Why? Whose is the most inspired life in all history? Why? 


PROGRAM II 


1. The story of Luther’s dilemma and its outcome. 

2. Reading of Matheson’s hymn, and the story of his life. 

3. Kipling’s “Recessional Hymn” translated into a few sentences of prose 
which give the soul of the poem. 

4. Some examples of people in biblical and later history who through inspira- 
tion broke with traditions of the past and established new religious standards. 

5. The canon of the Bible. 

Questions for discussion.—What I thought about inspiration and why. What 
I think about inspiration and why. 


Reference Reading 


William Newton Clarke: Sixty Years with the Bible. 
Marcus Dods: The Bible: Its Nature and Inspiration. 
Jones: Social Law in the Spiritual World. 

Mathews: Spiritual Interpretation of History. 

Youtz: The Enlarging Conception of God. 

Hocking: The Meaning of God in Human Experience. 
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